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HE great question of the hour in England, the strike of the 
farm laborers, remains undecided. Neither party seems wil- 

ling to yield, and delay only adds to the difficulty. In spite of 
the predictions of many journals and the threats of the Unions in 
various parts of the country, the farmers have thus far had rather 
the best of it. It is true that the Lord Bishop of Manchester has 
issued a manifesto in behalf of the strikers, prophesying the most 
dreadful results should the farmers persist in their resistance to a 
just demand ; but, appalling as such documents are when signed 
by a father of the Established Church, they are not as effective 
under the present circumstances as one might suppose. For the 
fact is that the season has been exceptionally propitious ; the days 
have been exactly the reverse of such as the Lord Bishop ought to 
have prayed for, and the obstinate farmers have taken advantage of 
them to get their work done with less trouble and expense than ever 
before. All this makes matters no better, and would seem to imply 
amisunderstanding between the Bishop and the clerk of the weather, 
which in the present condition of the Established Church may al- 
most be called damaging. The Unions, which have already spent 
much money in supporting the strikers, are beginning to tire of 
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their undertaking ; and so the casestands. The threatened emigra- 
tion has not taken place to an extent which may be felt, and this 
strike promises—if one may venture a prediction—to end as dis- 
astrously as many another. It is not easy for us at this distance 
to form a fair, unbiased judgment of the controversy. We gather 
our knowledge of course entirely from the newspapers, most of 
which are prejudiced one way or the other, and if not unduly so, 
are at least edited by human beings, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the English editorial or reportorial writer is any freer 
from the weaknesses of humanity than his American brother. 
Some of the journals are rather bitter in tone. The question of 
course is a very important one in England. 


Tue warfare between the laborers and the farmers, however, is 
at present almost forgotten in the excitement which the Czar’s 
visit has aroused. Attended by the Grand Duke Alexis, he arrived 
at Dover late on the evening of the 12th, and is now at Windsor 
Castle. Many strange events have taken place since a Czar last 
trod the English soil. Thirty years ago the Emperor Nicholas 
paid a visit to the young queen of England. Louis Philippe was 
then King of the French, and the Russian visit was supposed to 
have been made expressly for the amiable purpose of annoying him. 
The present Emperor of Germany was plain Prince of Prussia, and 
the king of Italy hereditary prince of little Piedmont. The map 
of Europe has been wonderfully altered since then, and the changes 
in this country since the famous campaign of Clay and Polk seem 
hardly less wonderful. Of course the excuse for the Czar’s visit is 
the desire to see his daughter the duchess of Edinburgh, whose 
position, by the way, is said to be by no means an agreeable one. 
The change from the magnificence of St. Petersburg, where she 
took rank after the Empress, to the dull life of Windsor Castle, 
where she is only the wife of the Queen’s younger son, cannot be 
exhilarating now that the excitement of the past few months has 
worn off, and her scapegrace of a husband—for such the English 
journals lead us to believe him to be—may have begun to resume 
the habits of life for which he has too long been distinguished. 


TueE defeat of the Carlists and the relief of Bilbao has been the 
great event of the month in Spain. It was hardly to be expected 
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that the success of Serrano would come as speedily or be as com- 
plete, and there is no doubt that the blow is a severe one to the 
pretensions of Don Carlos. If it be true, as recently reported by 
the cable, that he has announced his amiable intention of shoot- 
ing all persons who decline at once to acknowledge him as king, 
and also recalled from an imprisonment in France the bloodthirsty 
Curé of Santa Cruz, he must be in despair, and we hope he will 
remain so. The Curé, in whose scheme of life murder takes the 
place not of a fine art but of a religious duty, will of course be a 
useful minister in the execution of such a law, as well as of innu- 
merable unhappy Spaniards ; but the resort to him and his bloody 
measures is ominous. There is reason to hope, however, that 
neither story may be true. The fighting has been quite bloody 
enough as it is, to make many of the participants look back with 
a fond longing to the early days of the seige of Cartagena, where 
both parties banged away at long range to the infinite damage of 
the vineyards near the city, but of little else. 


Durinc the past three weeks the condition of Arkansas has 
been lamentable. A state of seige has been maintained at Little 
Rock, where there has been daily picket firing, skirmishing and 
street fighting, and a number of lives lost ; though it is to be re- 
gretted that neither of the causers of all this exposed themselves to 
the danger. A writer in the ation has given us a rather graphic 
account of the town and of the rivals for the governorship, from 
which one gets a fair idea of the scene. Baxter seems on the 
whole to be the more decent of the two, and he has held the office 
peaceably for more than a year. Brooks, on the other had, while 
apparently to blame, has had in his favor a decision of the circuit 
court and of the full bench of the Supreme Court, and was un- 
doubtedly elected in 1872. The complications in the matter were 
many and curious; but, on the whole, the President seems to have 
cut the knot the shortest way by recognizing Baxter as the lawful 
Governor. The refusal of Brooks to submit the question, as the 
President advised, to the Legislature called together by his oppo- 
nent, is on a par with Baxter’s refusal to obey the Supreme Court 
influenced by Brooks ; but it seems to have aroused much preju- 
dice against him. The way in which certain persons look at mat- 
ters of this kind is well shown by the remark of a contemporary 
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newspaper, that the President has done a wise and noble thing in 
recognizing Baxter, for it is not true as has been reported that he is 
‘*a renegade Republican,’’ but on the contrary, a man of honesty 
and character, who voted for Grant in 1868, and was thoroughly 
loyal during the war. The proclamation of President Grant will no 
doubt settle the unhappy business, although the fact remains that 
it has been possible far the unsuccessful contestant for the govern- 
orship of a State, to seize upon the office and hold it by force of 
arms for more than a month, to the infinite sorrow and disgust of 
all patriotic and thoughtful men. 

THE report of the Committee of Ways and Means would have 
been a little better had it ventured to lay the blame in that busi- 
ness where it properly belongs. It is all very well to say that there 
was culpable carelessness on the part of those in whom carelessness 
should be considered criminal, and then sugar-coat the pill by 
adding that there was nothing discovered impeaching the integrity 
of the party in question ; but it is not the way in which to cor- 
rect the past or prevent evil in the future. It will hardly be held 
that the practice of a certain fond mother, not to punish her 
offending children until she had at hand some cake or candies with 
which to assuage the bitterness of pain and contrition, producing 
sweetmeat and slipper at the same moment, enforced very greatly 
the discipline of her household. The little dab of whitewash 
shines very inartistically on the black fence of that report on the 
Sanborn contract. The responsibility of such acts as led to this 
investigation rests of course with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and whatever may be said in Congressional reports, the people 
will have little difficulty in deciding where the blame should lie. 
It may be added, too, that under any other government such an 
exhibition of weakness and incapacity on the part of a Cabinet 
Minister would have awakened a storm of indignation in the 
country; and such reflections as the committee are forced to indulge 
in at Mr. Richardson’s expense, however mildly put, would have 
been followed by the offender’s resignation within twenty-four 
hours. Here, however, the Secretary continues to devote himself 
to the duties of his place—as far as he is capable of understanding 
them—and to sign such papers as his clerks see fit to prepare for 
him, with a serene unconsciousness of the general sentiment of his 
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countrymen. The President, too, has no idea of displacing him, 
which is quite natural in a President who appointed him; and the 
personal character of our government, as understood and practiced 
by General Grant, is once more made manifest. 





ConGrEss has been variously engaged since the veto came in. 
One day was set apart for the delivery of eulogies upon the late 
Senator Sumner. None of them were remarkable, save that of 
Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, whose speech was noticeable rather for 
the circumstances which surrounded the speaker than for itself. 
It was strange even in the House, which has heard a negro Con- 
gressman from Calhoun’s district of South Carolina reply to 
Alexander H. Stephens, to listen to a fire-eating politician and 
ex-C onfederate officer while he eulogized Charles Sumner. But 
the changes are so rapid now-a-days that one must not be surprised 
at anything. The Eugene Wrayburn type of man is becoming 
very common. 





THE general impression that behind the inflationists in Con- 
gress was a fair majority of the people, seems to be wearing 
away. A careful canvass of the newspapers in the Northwest, West 
and Southwest, has been made by a Chicago journal, by which 
it may be seen that a large majority support the President’s veto 
That party discipline has little to do with this may be known by 
the fact that a majority of the organs of both parties support 
General Grant, while the proportion of the newspapers which 
oppose it to those who favor it is larger among Republicans than 
among the Democrats. This will be a disappointing statement to 
Mr. Morton and General Butler, who supported ‘‘ the greenback 
theory,’’as it was called, in 1867, in anticipation of its becoming the 
popular view, and backed out of it in ’68, and now have taken to 
it again after a second unsuccessful attempt to feel the people’s 
pulse. Indeed, what with unsoundness on the currency question, 
and his connection with Sanborn and Jayne, and the Credit Mo- 
bilier, and the Back Pay, and the confirmation of Simmons, Gen- 
eral Butler seems to have lost caste with the party, and to be in 
danger of losing his seat in Congress. That he has held it so 
long is tte astonishing part of the whole matter; but, as the 
Tribune wisely said after the Simmons business, the goring of the 
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sacred bull of Boston is a vastly different matter from the goring 
of some other person’s ox. In the Senate the most noticeable 
measure which has recently passed is the Geneva Award Bill, in 
which a proposition of Mr. Thurman’s to include the insurance 
companies among the claimants on the fund was voted down. It 
was not denied that that the claims of the companies were 
considered by the Arbitrators in fixing the amount of the award, 
nor by most Senators that those who had been recompensed for 
their losses by the companies were not entitled to be paid again 
by the fund ; but no amount of argument was able to convince the 
Senate that the Government of the United States received and 
held the money simply as trustee. The general idea seemed to 
be that the Government should make as much out of the fund as 
possible, and that it was nobody’s business what was said at 
Geneva to induce the Arbitrators to award the money. The fact 
is, after all, that the general sentiment of the country is, and 
under our present system of politics, must remain, purer and bet- 
ter than that of Congress. It is this which saves us, and has made 
a resort to the people, whenever it could be had, a safe and ben- 
eficial course. Congressmen, as a rule, represent only nominat- 
ing conventions, made up of the intriguers and workers of both 
the parties. Half the time they are selected for their availability, 
not their fitness ; and generally they act with a view only to them- 
selves, their friends, their re-election and the like, and not as many 
better men who might be picked out of their district, and who 
may be found in every walk of life in this country but the public 
service, would be apt to do for the good of their constituents and 
the country at large. This is all very lamentable, but it is the 
natural result of the present system, and it will continue until 
we improve it. There are many measures on which Congress 
should take action now which will be postponed for fear of the 
Fall elections. A statesmanlike independence is hardly to be 
found to-day at Washington. 


AFTER a debate which might almost be called brilliant, the bill 
to appropriate to the Centennial Exposition the sum of $3,000,000 
was defeated in the House. It is very unfortunate for this measure 
that it had to be considered at a time when the average Congress- 
man was under the influence of the dread of the Fall elections to 
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which we have adverted, and when the most thoughtful and 
patriotic men are very anxious forthe future. It is to be regretted, 
too, that the lukewarmness which seems to exist in the country 
generally about the celebration of our centennial anniversary had 
compelled the managers to ask for government aid. Much had 
been done by Pennsylvania. Philadelphia had appropriated large 
sums of money and aroused herself into a degree of enthusiasm 
very unusual in her. But no amount of urging could awaken in 
the Western, New England or New York bosom any warmth fora 
celebration which, though called national, was to take place 
neither at Chicago, Boston nor New York. The enthusiasm and 
energy which could have been aroused had Boston been chosen 
would not awake; the gold dollars which New York would have 
poured into the lap of the Commissioners had Central Park been 
designated, and the greenbacks which Chicago would have lavished 
on them by the tens of thousands had the Exposition buildings 
been about to rise on the banks of Lake Michigan, lay locked up 
in vaults, or stocks, or bonds, or lumber, or grain—at all events 
were not forthcoming to assist Philadelphia. It was shown to Con- 
gress that though five millions had been subscribed, as much more 
was needed ; that it (Congress) had authorized the undertaking from 
the outset, and that the invitations to foreign nations had been in 
several instances accepted, and much more of the same sort. But it 
was useless. Thetalk of economy, the doubt about the currency, the 
Presidential veto, and above all the Fall elections, were too much to 
contend against, and the bill failed. One thing which seemed to 
horrify some excellent gentlemen, was the promise made by those 
who had in charge the bill creating the Board of Finance two 
years ago, to the effect that the government should not be asked 
foradollar. This was a damaging thing, and properly so. It was 
a foolish and rash promise, made when the panic of last September 
was not dreamed of, and the feeling of locality which has been 
aroused against the Centennial as a Philadelphia scheme not prop- 
erly appreciated, and all friends of the measure must regret that 
it was made. And now that it has done so much to arouse the 
virtuous indignation of certain Congressmen, it may, perhaps, be 
hoped that while they are in the mood, the ghost of a promise 
made twelve years ago, the words of which are to be seen on the 
face of every treasury note of the United States, and which has 
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been more than once repeated, may rise up to bid them try to do 
their duty. The defeat of the Centennial bill has been followed 
by the declaration of the Board of Finance and Centennial 
Commission, that the work will be at once begun and pushed 
without delay, and there is little doubt that money enough 
will be raised in Pennsylvania to make the celebration a success, 
though it will always remain to be regretted that the want of just 
the kind of sentiment which would have made it memorable 
should have been so general as we approach 1876. The reasons 
for this are various and not difficult to discover—the fact remains 
the same. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


THE industry of men is so largely developed and subdivided, as 
to involve a constant exchange of commodities and services. The 
whole labor of society is apportioned among all its members in 
that way which the force of circumstances has dictated. One 
large class of society is composed of those who till the ground, 
work the mines and mills, build railroads, canals and cities An 
other large class of society is composed of the various agents en- 
gaged in the process of the interchange of the products of the first 
class. ‘To this class belong bankers, merchants, transporters and 
brokers. But many other agencies, although not essential to the 
idea of an exchange, are prominent, such as wagons, roads, canals, 
boats, cars, railroads, steamships, shops, money and devices of the 
credit system. ‘These are all agencies and facilities more or less 
desirable or indispensable, according to circumstances, but they 
are never essential to the idea of an exchange. When societary 
circulation is made more rapid by the use of any or all of these 
agencies, men should use them. We propose to discuss the agency 
of money and the devices of the credit system, as we believe 
the importance of the first is over-estimated and the last not 
appreciated. 

The agency of money is very far from being an indispensable 
concomitant of an exchange of commodities. For while the ad- 
vantages of a common, a universal medium of real value, for which 
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men can safely sell anything they have, and with it as readily pur- 
chase anything they require, cannot easily be over-stated, it 
must not be forgotten that money is not of the essence of an ex- 
change. The exchange of commodities is just as effectual when 
made directly or through the agency of money of account as when 
actual money is used. The exchange of commodities being the 
object in view, every advantage, facility, security and economy 
should be resorted to in accomplishing that object. We must in- 
sist, however, upon keeping the object and the agencies of effecting 
it separate and distinct, as necessary to having a clear view of the 
whole subject. 

Gold, whether in coin or in bars of known purity and weight, 
is the best material to be used for money, both because it has in- 
trinsic value and because it is acceptable to all men as money. 
But as it is an expensive and troublesome instrument of exchange, 
and because it bears so small a proportion to the value of the an_ 
nual product of the industry of man—the quantity in no country 
probably exceeding one-tenth of the value of the gross annual pro- 
duct of its industry—it has been found absolutely necessary to have 
and use various devices and substitutes for it. Since we must 
have various substitutes for money in order to hasten the societary 
circulation and to enable man to control matter, it is very im- 
portant that we should have those substitutes in which we find the 
least danger. 

There are three distinct forms in which a paper currency can 
be established: 1. As issued by the State; 2. By a single bank, 
or by several banks restricted in number ; 3. By banks established 
on the principle of freedom and competition. The two main 
points to be kept in view in deciding which of these systems is the 
best, are first, the validity of the note, that is its constant accepta- 
bility by the people as a valid tender in payment of debts and all 
transfers of property ; and second, the steadiness of the measure of 
value. A State currency, when made legal tender, of course at- 
tains the first of these objects fully. Both taxes and government 
expenses being paid in these notes, they have a value independent 
of their being convertible into gold. Whether there is much 
specie or none at all these notes are always legal tender, so long 
as the faith of the State is kept. But such a currency does not in- 
sure the unchangeableness of the measure of value, for the amount 
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of the notes has no necessary connection with the monetary re- 
quirements of the people, and therefore, gives no security that the 
note shall possess the same value when the time of payment arrives 
that it did when the contract was made. 

There is great liability to excess in the issues, thus producing a 
depreciation of the note and an advance in the price of com- 
modities. The increase of the issue of the notes inflates prices, 
creditors losing and debtors gaining. The commercial disturb- 
ances that follow the contraction of the circulating medium 
depreciate the price of commodities, so that the whole debtor 
class of the community and the holders of merchandise are sub. 
jected to loss, often amounting to absolute ruin. 

When State currency is irredeemable this liability to excess and 
scarcity creates great uncertaintity, and a spirit of gambling is 
generated which is inimical to the interests of honest industry, 
and very demoralizing in its effects upon the community at large. 
To men not deeply versed in the details of commerce there seems 
to be no insurmountable difficulty in deciding what amount of 
money is needed to make a country prosperous. But it is far 
worse than useless to attempt to enact laws on this subject. The 
actual quantity of money required to effect the exchange of com- 
modities can never be ascertained, for the wants of the people at 
one time far exceed their wants at another. 

It is obvious that at one time, when there is peace, quiet and 
mutual confidence, a much less quantity of money is required to 
transact the same amount of business than when there is war, dis- 
trust and financial panic. It needs no argument to prove that a 
law which fixes the amount of currency is as hurtful as one that 
gives the Treasury Department power to increase and diminish 
the amount of currency in circulation, at will. Another objection 
to State currency, legal-tenders, is that the government in issuing 
them makes a forced loan from the community without interest. 
There are times when it is eminently proper for nations to make 
the sacrifice, but when the cause for which legal-tender notes 
were issued no longer exists, the proper disposition is a conversion 
of them into some sort of security which shall be merely capital. 

To be convinced that the currency issued by a single bank or 
by several banks restricted in number, is better than that issued 
by the State, it is only necessary to understand the present 
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national banking system of the United States. ‘The Comptroller 
of the Currency, the official head of a bureau of the Treasury 
Department established for the purpose, was directed, under an 
act of Congress approved on the 25th of February, 1863, to issue 
to associations of individuals for the transaction of banking busi- 
ness $354,000,000 of national currency upon due proof of organi- 
zation in accordance with the requirements of the act. The most 
important of these requirements are the following. Each stock- 
holder is liable for losses for a sum equal to the amount of his 
stock. Upon payment of the capital stock, and a deposit of 
United States bonds with the Treasurer of the United States, 
the Comptroller is directed to issue an amount of the national 
currency, not exceeding ninety per cent. of the par value of the 
bonds deposited’ as aforesaid, as a means of circulation. The 
deposit of United States bonds is solely for the redemption of the 
above-named circulation. This National Bank currency assumes 
the form of promises of these institutions to pay money on demand, 
with astatement of the Treasurer of the United States that such 
promises are secured in the manner before named. 

Banks organizing under this act in the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Bal- 
timore, Albany, Washington, Leavenworth and San Francisco, 
are required to hold a sum of lawful money equal to twenty-five, 
and all other banks a sum equal to fifteen per cent. of the amount 
of their circulation and deposits, as a reserve for the payment and 
conversion of the same. Three-fifths of this reserve fund of banks 
outside of the cities above named may consist of balances due 
such banks from similar institutions in said cities. All banks in 
the cities above named must have an agency at some similar bank 
in the city of New York, for the redemption of their circulation 
at par ; and all banks not located in the cities above named must 
have an agency with a similar bank in some one of these said 
cities for the purpose of such redemption. 

There is a half-yearly tax in favor of the general government 
upon the circulation, upon the amount of deposits, and upon the 


amount of capital stock not invested in the bonds of the United 
States. 


The most important of the advantages of this system are in the 
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peculiar species of capital, which serves as an ultimate fund for 
the redemption of the national currency, namely, United States 
bonds ; and in the uniformity of the currency. 

Both the first and second forms in which a paper currency can 
be established secure the validity of the note at all times, but 
there is nothing to insure the steadiness of the measure of value. 

Let us now turn to the third form in which a paper currency 
can be established, namely, by banks established on the principle 
of freedom and competition. 

Let it be enacted that the Comptroller of the currency, issue 
to associations of individuals for the transaction of banking busi- 
ness, national currency to any amount upon due proof of organi- 
zation in accordance with law. That each stockholder shall 
be liable for losses ,for a sum equal to the amount of his 
stock. That national currency be issued to such institutions 
upon due proof that a deposit of United States bonds has 
been made with the Treasurer of the United States. That such 
issue shall not exceed ninety per cent. of the par value of the 
bonds deposited as aforesaid. That banks shall hold a reserve 
of twenty-five per cent. of the amount of their deposits. That 
said reserve shall never be kept with other banks. That banks 
shall not be required to hold a reserve for the redempiion of 
their circulation—that being secured by the Uiuited States 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, by 
the liability of the stockholders for losses, and by the capital 
of the banks not invested in United States bonds. That banks 
shall receive interest at the rate of three per cent. per annum 
on the bonds ‘deposited as aforesaid. That banks shall be 
subject to no national tax. That banks shall pay no interest on 
deposits. That banks shall redeem their circulation, on presenta- 
tion, in sums not less than fifty dollars, in gold or in United States 
bonds, at the option of the bank. That the Comptroller of the 
currency, or any sub-treasurer of the United States, shall issue in 
times of financial panic, national currency to the banks in amounts 
not less than fifty thousand dollars, upon due proof of the deposit 
of United States bonds. That banks receive no interest on the 
United States bonds deposited to secure the extraordinary issue of 
currency. That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize 
any increase of the principal or interest of the public debt of the 
United States. 
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Such a currency would be valid and acceptable at all times, and 
the amount being unlimited the steadiness of the measure of value 
would be preserved ; that is, the notes would have the same value 
at all times. Being redeemable, the currency in circulation could 
not be increased, while the monetary requirements of the people 
remained unchanged, and so the measure of value would not be 
depreciated ; and as there would be nothing to prevent the in- 
crease of the currency in circulation when the monetary re- 
quirements of the people increased, the measure of value would 
not be enhanced. The amount of the currency and the require- 
ments of the country would always be commensurate; that is, 
the currency would increase and diminish according to the 
natural law of supply and demand. 

It should be remembered that men do not desire money, nor 
use money, nor any of the substitutes for it, except for the tran- 
saction of retail trade, the payment of wages, the payment of 
balances due from one community to another, and as astandard 
to be used in case of disagreement. ‘The business men have for 
many years made their purchases upon their own credit, and 
they thus issue hundreds of millions of dollars of commercial 
paper every month. © All that concerns the relations of debtor 
and creditor upon this paper is settled by the aid of the banks 
and the clearing houses. In all large transactions the people 
give and receive checks upon the banks, 

Whatever be the utility and importance of the precious metals 
as a medium of exchange, or an equivalent, their utter insuffi- 
ciency to accomplish the payments of the present day shows 
that, though they may never be wholly dispensed with in com. 
merce, their efficacy, as means of payment, has been so far tran- 
scended by other modes of payment, that nothing can be more 
fallacious than to regard them as the only model. All past ex- 
perience shows that inspecie times, whenever an excessive demand 
has been made upon the banks to pay their deposits and to re- 
deem their notes, they were obliged to suspend payment. There- 
fore it is necessary to provide a currency that at all times will be 
acceptable to the people. This can be accomplished in no way 
so well as by a national bank currency, secured by the indebted- 
ness of the United States, which, in turn, is payable at maturity 
ingold. Banking established on the principle of freedom and 
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competition, would extend the advantages of the credit system 
into all parts of the country, and thus hasten societary circula- 
tion by fostering domestic exchange. : 

We believe that the third form in which a paper currency can 
be established is the only safe one, and the only one that will give 
unity and simplicity, where otherwise there would be diversity and 
severance. 





THE MERITS OF CREMATION. 


T is in strict conformity with what we observe of the cyclical 
movement of ideas among men, that in the 19th century and 
after a lapse of two thousand years since the nations representing 
civilization indulged the practice, the advisability of cremation or 
burning the bodies of the dead should be earnestly discussed ; and 
that its advocates should find in it a subject of great importance to 
the sanitary condition of all communities of persons. Asin all simi- 
lar propositions to institute a change in the customs of the majority 
of the civilized world, these advocates of cremation seek to show 
that the modes by which we avert the evil consequences of the cor- 
ruption and decay of the dead can only afford a temporary relief, and 
that the time is sure to come, if not already at hand, when the over- 
crowded cemeteries will be no longer capable of concealing our 
dead from sight. And long before this time the ever-increasing 
population will have been forced into such proximity with the 
dead that the mortality will be much increased by poisonous ex- 
halations, pervading the water and the air. Sir Henry Thompson, 
who is the foremost of those who urge the introduction of the 
practice in England, warns us that we are ‘‘laying up poison for 
our children’s children,’”’ in the form of our immediate ancestors, 
and certainly the statistics of the ‘* Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the improvement 6f the health of towns,”’ (1842,) 
and the accounts of Chadwick, Walker, and others, present a hor- 
rible picture of intra-mural sepulture; nor does the report lose 
all of its force when we are assured that the scenes of the practices 
it reveals are removed a few miles away from the centres of busy 
life. So far as the testimony may be regarded as of general appli- 
cation to cemeteries—(and we fear that this is to a very great ex- 
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tent)—it is a pertinent reply to those who harbor an objection to 
cremation, on the ground that it is a desecration of the bodies of 
the dead. . 

It is just that our view of a question should commence with an 
investigation of what our ancestors thought and did in reference 
to it; forwe have abundant evidence always from history that both 
our first crude ideas on any subject of thought, and our after ma- 
ture conviction, are but the same mental processes which have 
affected men countless ages ago. So true is this that we may gen- 
erally feel satisfied that every method of avoiding a difficulty or 
accomplishing an object which our ingenuity can devise, exists 
somewhere on the pages of written history as the record of a fact. 

The oldest traditions we possess concerning the disposition of 
the dead would seem to indicate that with the first approach to 
civilization our ancestors had adopted already the custom of burial, 
but we cannot suppose that the artistic and elaborate tombs of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians—the oldest records of history—were 
produced by the earliest representatives of our race on the planet. 

The remains of primeval man, if ever yet discovered, must be 
looked for among the bones of the hyena and bear, in caverns like 
that of Liege. No very satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from 
these discoveries as to whether these places were used as conve- 
nient places of deposit of the dead bodies; whether they might 
not have been carried there by the beasts of prey; or whether 
they might not have been washed by a former flood into their 
present location, but Dr. Buckland accounts for them on the first 
supposition, 

If we give credence to the testimony of Dr. Idlefonso, of Rio 
Janeiro, there are remains of man 20,000 years old. Pourtalis’s 
human skeleton in the Florida reef is 10,000 years. Dr. Dowler 
estimates the skeleton from beneath the fourth cypress forest at 
New Orleans at 50,000; M. Rosiére, the Egyptian relics from the 
borings of Limant Bay, at 30,000, while our own able geologist 
from whose work ‘¢ Man’s Origin and Destiny,’’ the above state- 
ments are taken, tells us that he but reflects the growing sentiment 
of geologists, when he places man’s age on the planet at hundreds 
of thousands of years. We have the same authority for the opin- 
ion that the lacustrine dwellers were not habitual cannibals, and 
that they either burned or buried their dead on shore. 
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Were we to venture to supply, by reasonable speculation, the 
records which must ever be wanting, the acceptation of the doc- 
trine of the gradual development of man would cause us to sus- 
pect that his attention to the dead of his own species was only 
the result of a gradually widening experience, which taught him 
that his own self preservation demanded it. So long as there was 
plenty of room for him, and before the dawn of his social life, we 
must conclude that the first animals which could be called men, 
fed the beasts of prey after death, and lay exposed to the sun, 
rain and air till nothing remained but their bones. Indeed, 
according to Niebuhr, the Parsees near Bombay still expose their 
dead thus, as they did in the time of Herodotus. It is the most 
natural of all methods, and though unsuited to the require- 
ments of a civilized community, and not so expeditious as crema- 
tion, it is no more abhorrent to the sensibilities than many of 
the modes of treatment pursued to-day. 

Commencing with the era of tradition and of some ceremonial 
or other, we find the most diverse customs among different nations. 
The anthropophagi of whatever race or age have always been ac- 
credited with killing and eating their sick, aged, and infirm. Some 
Indian nations cast their dead into rivers and ponds ; the Parsees 
expose them to the elements and birds of prey in an open temple ; 
the Scythians buried them in snow, as no doubt the Esquimaux 
have done. According to Spondanus the Syrcanians abandoned 
their dead to dogs. The Ethiopians threw their dead into the 
water to be devoured by the aquatic animals. The inhabitants 
of Coichis and Phrygia hung them ontrees. (Some of our plain 
Indians place their dead on platforms supported by poles.) The 
Egyptians embalmed them. The Greeks and Romans, and we 
do not know how many earlier races, destroyed the bodies by fire; 
but by far the most general habit among all nations has been to 
inhume the remains, 

By inhuming is included every kind of covering up out of 
sight on land, from the costly burial temples of the Hindoos, the 
hewn-out mountains of the Persians, and the burial caves of the 
ancient Russians along the Boristhenes, to the artificial mountains 
of the Danes, the magnificent sarcophagi of the Chinese, and the 
tumuli of almost all peoples. 

The earliest ceremonies of which we have any record were those 
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of the Egyptians. These included the mourning of friends for 
from forty to seventy days, during which the body was embalmed, 
the sitting of the solemn council, which decided whether the body 
could be placed in a tomb, and finally its consignment to the 
sepulchre. 

Among the ancient Jews, inhumation without embalming seems 
to have been the general usage, though it is quite certain that the 
burning of bodies was also practiced among them, and some have 
thought that the reference in Isaiah xxx. 33 was toa large pyre 
kept alight to consume the bodies of the deceased. ‘‘ For Tophet 
is ordained of old; yea, for the king it is prepared; he hath made 
it deep and large; the pile thereof is fire and much wood; the 
breath of the Lord like a stream of brimstone doth kindle it.’’ 

According to Walker, the public authorities of the Egyptians 
abolished the custom of embalming at a period not stated, and 
substituted burning, and this custom was adopted by persons who 
till then had simply buried their dead. 

The Greeks are thought to have brought back the custom of 
cremation from the Trojan war, and then made it their national 
custom. 

The method of burning adopted by the Greeks and Romans 
was to pile up four or five tiers of rough, unhewn logs, upon which 
the bier which held the corpse was placed. This was the ‘‘pyra’’ 
of the Romans, or vagus, when actually in flames. What method 
was employed to keep the ashes of the body separate from those 
of the pyre and bier is not quite clear, but the Egyptians per- 
formed cremation by enclosing the body in an amianthus recep- 
tacle, which, being unaltered itself, preserved the bones apart 
from the fuel, 

Both the Jews and the Romans prohibited intra-mural burial, 
the former because they regarded corpses as unclean, and their 
presence as contaminating the dwellings in which they were 
placed. The Romans continued the practice of intra-mural sep- 
ulture long after cremation had become the more usual disposition 
ofthe dead. The law of the Twelve Tables expressly forbids the 
burning or burial of any body within the city, but it was for a 
time disregarded by a privileged few in the Custom House and 
Internal Revenue Bureau of that day, until the Emperor Adrian 
put a stop to it finally.? 





1Walker, Gatherings from Grave-yards. 
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The urns in which these remains were preserved were placed 
outside of the gates of the city and along the highways, a custom 
common also among the Greeks and Romans, and which had the 
double advantage of beautifying their highways at the expense of 
individuals, and of transferring the field of battle when a hostile 
army appeared to some distance from the city, for the people 
would fight for nothing so willingly as for the ashes of their an- 
cestors. 

Tacitus notices (‘‘ De moribus Germanorum’’) the simplicity 
of funerals among the ancient Germans—a simplicity which has 
not descended to our day. Like the Romans, they burned their 
dead. 

Among the practices which the early Christians retained from 
the Jews, was that of inhumation ; nor is it surprising that a peo- 
ple, at least many of whom believed in the raising up from the 
grave of the actual body which had been once on earth, should 
have shrunk from so dissipating the matter of which that body 
was composed that a mere handful of ashes remained. 

Not that any of them would have granted that burning rendered 
it impossible for God to reconstruct the body, but they preferred 
not to make it any more dificu/t than was necessary, and they 
were ignorant or forgetful of the fact that the dissipation of the 
matter of the body proceeds just as perfectly (if not as rapidly) 
in the grave as on the funeral pyre. However much their cus- 
toms may have differed in other respects, the one purpose which 
they had in common was to make the dead harmless to the living; 
and we can make this purpose our starting point, forgit is the 
question on which the issue depends. 

Foncroy, the eminent contemporary of Lavoisier, had charge of 
the removal of the bodies from the Cimitiere des Innocens in 1787. 
He was unable, as he states, to examine into the nature of the 
poisonous gases which are always generated in burying grounds, 
owing to the fact that the most recent interment had taken place 
three years before the removal of bodies, but he was himself an 
accidental witness of the malignity of these gases when (according 
to Percy) he formed one of a commission appointed by the Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris to examine a Dr. Chambon. 
The subject given for dissection was in an advanced state of decom- 
position, as Chambon informed them ; but the Dean ordered him 
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to go on and demonstrate the liver and its appendages. Corion, 
one of the four candidates, fainted away on the first opening of the 
body and died in three days. Foncroy was attacked by a burning 
eruption, and the other two remained long feeble and one of them 
never recovered.” 

Mr. Leigh, surgeon and lecturer of chemistry in Manchester, 
expresses the opinion that the gases arising from decomposition 
can easily penetrate eight or ten feet of sandy or gravelly soil. 

Of the poisonous nature of these gases there can be no question, 
as the following examples show. Dr. Reid states that the ground 
is absolutely saturated with carbonic acid gas in some churchyards, 
so that a grave dug in them was rapidly filled with this gas, and 
many deaths have occurred from this cause. When the barometer 
is low, the surface of the ground slightly moist, the tide full and 
the temperature considerable, the most injurious effects are ob- 
served. In some places fresh meat is tainted in a single night. 

Two of the crew of an American'merchant ship went ashore near 
Canton, to dig a grave to bury a dead ship-mate. The spade 
struck and penetrated a coffin of a man buried a few months be- 
fore, and the discharge of gas struck down both the sailors, who, 
though taken back to the ship, died within five days.® 

Sensitive and nervous persons have been taken ill when walking 
by a cemetery.* 

Mr. Sutton, pupil of Dr. Walker, entered the vault of a church 
with an attendant, to obtain specimens of gas from ‘‘ bloated’’ 
coffin: body buried eight years. Both were made ill, and the 
former lay for seven days with fever. 

A sexton and the son of a lady who died seven days before, went 
down intothe vault. Both were affected with sickness and nausea ; 
one was affected for some years; the son had ulceration of the 
throat for two years. 

Another instance or two will serve to show how the dead are 
treated in crowded graveyards. In the testimony given before 
the select committee of the House of Commons on the improve- 
ment of the health of towns, Mr. Helsdon testifies that in the neigh- 
borhood of one graveyard in London, 200 feet square, the chief 





2Chadwick, Practice of Interment in Towns, 
3Tour through Germany, Rev. Dr, Render, 
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deaths were from low intermittent fevers. In this ground were 
60,000 to 70,000 bodies, and a peculiar black fly infested the 
place. Mr. John Irwin witnessed the cleaning out .of the vaults 
of St. Sepulchre’s, and saw arms, legs and flesh like russet leather 
borne in baskets to the sewer(?). The stench was unendurable. 
In describing a similar scene, another witness said that he could 
not repress a shudder as he thought that one of the skulls so 
roughly handled by the workmen might belong to some of the 
five or six relatives whom he had interred in the cemetery. Sam- 
uel Pitts described the chapel vault of Enon Chapel, Clement’s 
Lane, 60 by 40 by 6 feet, immediately under the place where 
divine service was performed, and separated from it only by a 
board floor full of cracks. A drain ran through the vault, which 
was at first open, 10,000 to 12,000 bodies were heaped up in this 
vault, and as these filled it, some of the older coffins were flung 
into the drain when it was necessary to make room for another. 
Moses Solomons states that 20,000 bodies were inhumed in half 
an acre of ground (or about 148 feet square). George Darkin, sur- 
geon, says the effuvium from human bodies is more hurtful than 
from lower animals. B. Lyons, grave digger, states that it is 
a common practice to strip lead from the coffins. William Miller, 
grave digger, testifies that if a body is met in an excavation it is 
cut through, and it is the common practice to chop bedies and 
coffin when they come in the way. 

I pass from this uncanny subject, leaving an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of facts untouched, and I would remark here that these practi- 
ces are in no manner abolished because burials are not permitted 
in cities, but that we may safely conclude that they are being re- 
peated every day in all their disgusting details, wherever the burial 
space has become limited. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair states the number of cubic feet of putrid gases 
given off through the ground from burying grounds as enormous. 
The decay or putrefication communicated by these gases does not 
always assume one form, but varies with the organaffected. Thus, 
if communicated to the blood, it may produce fever; if to the 
viscera, diarrhoea ; and he thinks it a question worthy of conside- 
ration whether consumption may not also result from these ema- 
nations. The number of instances authenticated, where all these 
effects have produced fatal results, is almost limitless. The three 
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reports from which the most important statistics have been ob- 
tained contain scores of them. But it may be urged, that the 
question of intra-mural burial is not under discussion, and that 
by placing the dead in surburban cemeteries a great part of the 
poisonous effluvium is got rid of. So far as this is communicated 
to the air, this is the case; but there is a more dangerous chan- 
nel even than air, where our sense of smell can detect minute 
traces of offensive matter, and that is the water. 

Every one knows that well water is not available for domestic 
purposes when the wells are of moderate depth, and sunk in the 
midst of alarge population. If the surface water (from a large 
stream), or the water from an artesian well be taken, either of 
these will show less dangerous impurities than the water of wells 
and some springs ; and the reason is obviously because this sub- 
scil water is at the same time a solvent and a means of oxidizing 
the great bulk of the constantly accumulating effete organic mat- 
ter of the earth’s denizens. 

This matter is constantly collecting on the thin shell of a few 
feet below the surface of the ground, and dissolves in the rains 
and swamps to feed the springs and wells. But poisonous mat- 
ter of this kind can never be carried very far without becoming 
innocuous by oxidation. 

The Chairman and Superintendent of Sewers, of Holborn and 
Finsbury Division, asserts that the putrid matter from church- 
yards over thirty feet distant, has penetrated the cement and brick 
of his drain; and Mr. Post stated that a well was rendered use- 
less by the formation of a new burying ground above him.* 

The processes of life are processes of strategy against burning. 
Burning by the air is constantly going on in the living body, and 
only by the power of assimilation is the burnt district repaired. 
The sensations of hunger and thirst are our district fire-alarms, and 
our dinner is the architect that rebuilds. 

Replacement or rotation in office is the law of life, while after 
death the unrepaired machine gradually wastes away. In both 





5In this connection it is curious to note, that persons have assured me that 
the pump water from the centre of Laurel Hill is as pure as ordinary pump 
water. This, if true, is a remarkable fact, even though the ground is such as to 
carry off the most offensive part of the subsoil water to the Schuylkill, and bands 
of gneiss isolate certain parts of the cemetery from adjoining parts. 
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cases products destructive to animal life are given off, and must 
be placed where they can work no injury to man; and it will be 
interesting to note how the products from the living are disposed 
of; both because, as we shall see, they form much the more impor- 
tant problem to society, and because no sentiment has hitherto 
interfered with experimentation having for its object to render 
them useful rather than baleful. 

In the very interesting series of reports by Dr. Letheby on the 
sewage question ® a full description is given of the séwage farms in 
England. Thus, at the Aldershot farm, consisting of 112 acres, 
the sewage amounts to 200,000 gallons per diem from a population 
of 10,000 soldiers. This was strained through perforated wooden 
filters and distributed over the land. The ground everywhere sod- 
den and stinking, the rye grass dying out. The Banbury farm, 
300,000 gallons from 11,000 people, and in the same state. War- 
wick farm, 600,000 gallons from 11,000 people, and in same con- 
dition. Rugby 230,000 gallons, from 9,000 people, condition the 
same. Worthing, 1,320,000 gallons from 7,500 people, condition 
but little better. Carlisle, 850,000 gallons from 31,000 people. 
Mixed with calcic carbolate. Notso offensive. Broydon, 5,000,000 
gallons from 50,000 people. Very offensive. Typhoid fever was 
common in the houses about the farm. Craigentinny meadows, 
near Edinburgh. Most filthy and offensive plots of cultivated 
ground in Great Britain. 

The conclusions arrived at by Dr. Letheby, after a very large 
number of analyses and a very patient investigation of the sub- 
ject, is that the sewage as discharged from the large cities and 
small towns is either injurious to vegetable and human life, or if 
beneficial to the former in rare cases, but little more so than 
common water. That to prevent the evil influence on the health 
of communities, not only mechanical, but chemical processes must 
be resorted to, and that the great cause for this state of affairs is 
the foolish waste of water, to the average amount of 30 gallons 
per day for each individual, to dilute the waste products. Dry, 
absorbent earth seems to furnish the readiest means of preventing 
putrefaction and preserving these products for manure. Another 
point which his labors, and also those of others, established, is 
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that to be thoroughly utilized these substances cannot be suffered 
to remain long unemployed. 

Pettinkofer, the great German authority on the pollution of 
waters and the influence of the subsoil water on the health of 
Munich, reached the remarkable conclusion that the mortality 
from typhus was inversely as the height of the water in the ground ; 
which shows that organic remains, not of human origin, exer- 
cise a most potent influence on the lives of communities of people. 

What bearing these facts have upon the subject of these remarks 
is evident when we consider that the difference between excretion 
and dissolution is the difference between the consecutive escape 
and decomposition of parts of our structure, and the simultaneous 
disintegration and decay of the whole body. We are bound to pro- 
vide for this in such a way as to avoid even the danger of injuri- 
ous consequences, and this we may do either by keeping the 
products away from us, or setting them free under circumstances 
which will render them harmless. 

By burial we do not immediately, and probably never in the 
most desirable way, restore to the earth the material we have 
taken from her, as was the opinion of Thales; or if we did, it is 
hardly to be denied that it is just as wise to restore these ele- 
ments to the atmosphere whence they are taken by our intermedia- 
tors with the earth—the plants. There are three ways of accomplish- 
ing the purpose of disposing of the dead with care to avoid in- 
jury to the living. One is burial under proper restrictions, one 
is decomposition by chemical agents,’ and the last is by burning. 
The second of these may be dismissed as at once revolting and im- 
practicable, and we are left to consider the advantages of burial 
and burning. If we rigidly adhere to the plan of choosing that 
method which first shall be safest, second shall prevent all horrible 
and ghastly scenes and the desecration of the dead, third which 
shall restore to nature most expeditiously the little store of her 
materials held in trust for a few years, we must unhesitatingly 
give the preference to burning. Here nothing is left to chance 
—not even resuscitation. There are no horrid exhumations and 
mangling of remains ; no poisoning of wells; no generation of low 
fevers, and disgusting insects. The body, if not, the soul, flies 
heavenward and leaves a trifling residue of white bone earth be- 





7The usage of the Fresendajians was to place the body in a vase of aquafortis. 
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hind. But it is objected to cremation that it offends the reli- 
gious sense of the community. The remarks of the Bishop of 
Manchester on this point during a recent consecration of new 
ground taken for a cemetery in England, are the fittest reply to 
this objection for Christians.§ 
[from the Evening Bulletin, April 13, 1874.] 
OPINION OF AN ENGLISH BISHOP, 

“On March the 22d, the Bishop of Manchester consecrated the additional 
land which has been taken for a burial-ground in connection with the Church 
of St. Peter’s, Halliwell, Bolton and in the course of his sermon he referred to 
the present practice of disposing of human bodies, The bishop said it had 
been proposed by an eminent London physician that, instead of burying our 
bodies in the ground—a practice which was said to entail sanitary mischief and 
a great loss of valuable land—we should burn dead bodies; and it was now a 
question of the cremation of bodies instead of their interment. He felt a sort 
of shudder at the idea of burning the dead, and yet the time might come when 
the idea would have become familiar to their minds, and ina hundred years or 
soit might, perhaps, become the custom for bodies to be burnt. People who had 
believed in immortality had in previous times burnt the bodies of their dead, 
The ancient Romans believed in immortality, and yet they believed in burning 
the bodies of their dead, Cremation was certainly quite as decent as the prac- 
tice of interment, for anything he saw, and urns containing the ashes of the 
dead were more picturesque than coffins, He simply, however, referred to the 
subject because he wished his hearers to dissociate the resurrection from physical 
conditions. Could they suppose that it would be more impossible for God to 
raise up a body at the resurrection, if needs be, out of elementary particles 
which had been liberated by the burning; than it would be to raise up a body 
from dust, and from the elements of bodies which had passed into the structure 
of worms? The omnipotence of God is not limited, and He would raise the 
dead whether He had to raise our bodies out of church-yards, or whether 
He had to call our remains, like the remains of some ancient Romans, out of 
an urn in which they were deposited 2,000 years ago, In the course of his 
sermon the Bishop also alluded to the words used in the Church of England 
burial service, to the effect that the dead were committed to dust “in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life.” He said some people thought 
from that, that the Church believed that with regard to every one committed to 
the ground they entertained a sure and certain hope of their resurrection to 
eternal life. That expression, however, merely meant that they performed 
that act in the full belief of the doctrine of the resurrection, Whether a man 
would rise again to the resurrection of salvation or damnation must depend on 
God’s inexorable moral law.” 

The instinctive dread with which we regard the consignment 





8Some Jews of Berlin are seeking to adopt the practice. 
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to the flames of that which we have ever regarded with the ten- 
derest affection, is the same as that we would feel if the surgeon’s 
knife were about to lacerate the body of one we loved, in order 
to save him or her from worse suffering. Yet there are persons 
who have the moral fortitude under such circumstances to assist 
at such an operation. In the case of death, we long to keep even 
the empty casket in which the soul we once called by name was 
lodged, but alas! no means yet discovered, nay! not even the 
transformation of the body into marble, could supply this longing. 
The change of expression, the flash of the eye, the smile—all are 
gone. The master is gone. This is only the house in which he 
dwelt, now fallen to ruin. Better it were removed out of sight, 
than by its mere mockery of resemblance suggest to us all that is 
most unnatural and least consecrated by memories of the past. 

And if removed out of sight, whence ? 

Do we say that the surrender of the mould which we cannot 
keep is best made by allowing it to rot little by little, to undergo 
changes which we can suffer to proceed only because most of us 
cannot imagine them ? 

Can even the mere trifling hints which I have been unable to 
prevent drupping this evening, as to what takes place in the coffin, 
fail to impress upon youa loathsome picture compared with which 
any active regret is pleasure ? 

What is the pain of parting once and forever from a possession 
which is irrecoverably slipping away, to the thought that in a few 
weeks it will become an indistinguishable mass of corruption, a 
poison and an object of horror ? 

Besides, it is a curious historical fact that not only did those 
particular nations who were most persuaded of the future existence, 
and who most religiously adored the remains of their ancestors, 
practice cremation, but they did so precisely on the sentimental 
ground which it is now asserted stands in the way of its adoption. 
They did so first, that they might retain near them the slight, un- 
alterable residue of aform once loved ; and second lest a future 
generation that knew it not, or some rude hand, might profane its 
last resting place. 

Far better grounded are the economical and social objections 
to cremation. And first we are led to inquire how the burning 
shall be performed. 
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We may dismiss the old fashioned pyre as both too expensive 
and troublesome, besides mingling foreign matter with the ashes 
we wish to preserve. There would probably be as many different 
kinds of cremation as there are now of burial. Signor Brunetti 
has experimented in Italy, and the results of his experiments were 
exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition, while Sir Henry Thompson 
tell us that, with the aid of the Siemens furnace, a most complete 
and satisfactory incineration can be accomplished in thirty min- 
utes. 

Probably if the practice were to become general, reverberatory 
funeral altars would be erected in convenient places for the peo- 
ple, wherever the death-rate would justify the outlay ; for if the 
poor are to enjoy the privilege of participating, the furnaces must 
be so liberally patronized that the fires may be kept constantly 
burning. One economical plan of procuring heat will be to as- 
sociate a cremation furnace with the large iron furnaces, etc., and 
use their waste heat; but for the present fuel is cheap enough to 
keep the cremation furnaces apart, even should the whole popu- 
lation catch the infection and clamor to be burned. 

In this connection it seems proper to invite notice to the fact 
that after all, on economical considerations alone, cremation is 
but a temporary expedient ; for the very increase of pupulation 
will render fuel more scarce, and the time must finally come—and 
that too simultaneously with the most pressing necessity for thus dis- 
posing of the dead—-when this method of dealing with the problem 
must be substituted by another. It is true, that look to the 
future as we please, we always may prophesy such an ending to 
our plans, but lest any one should think that the amount of heat 
necessary to destroy one average human body is trifling, I will 
anticipate a more detailed statement by remarking that the 
amount of heat necessary to decompose and raise the constituents 
of the body of a delicate woman as gases to a temperature just 
high enough to dissipate them, would, if applied to mechanical 
work without loss, raise more than 634 tons of matter one mile 
high. 

Brunetti’s estimate of the time and fuel necessary to burn one 
body, is 150 lbs. of dry wood and 3% hours of time, at an ex- 
pense of 1 florin, 2okr. (56c. go'd). 
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Sir H. Thompson thinks it can be done in half an hour, but 
does not specify the cost. 

The items of a funeral which would be absent if this system 
were adopted, are the cost and taxes of a place of burial. All 
other things would remain, though the coffin would not be of such 
expensive materials. 

Sir Henry estimated the average cost of a funeral, as at present 
conducted, at #1o, and the annual number in London (whose 
population was 3,254,260 in 1871) at 80,430. “ Here are £800,- 
ooo annually paid without return,” he adds, “ besides the waste of 
206,820 lbs. of ashes and valuable bone earth, and of other solid 
and gaseous matter, which would otherwise feed tiie plants, of 
5,584,000 lbs. rendered unavailable for fifty or one hundred years.” 
The weight of these statements is not quite clear, for though there 
would be no labor of grave-digging to pay for, and no tax toa 
beneficial society, nor interest on money invested in a lot to lose, 
Sir Henry must have included in his list of expenses of an average 
cremation, the ordinary costs of the funeral up to the moment 
when the coffin is about to be deposited inthe earth ; and it is 
highly probable that the erection of monuments would be quite 
as general with cremation as it is now. As to the loss of which 
he speaks, England is certainly old enough not to feel the need 
of the valuable products which are denied her for fifty or one 
hundred years, having her regularly maturing dividends of phos- 
phates from the deposits of her last century of citizens coming 
in as rapidly as her income of fertilizers purchased from the Paci- 
fic Islands. 

The Siemens furnace has been suggested as the vehicle of vola- 
tilization by Sir H. Thompson, for the reasons that inferior fuel 
may be employed to attain a high temperature ; that the object to 
beheated is not brought in contact with anything but the in- 
famed gases ; that the attainable temperature is higher, and that 
the gaseous products of the body can be thoroughly decomposed 
and burned before their escape from the chimney. 

The principle of the furnace is that of a common grate-fire with 
the upper portion closed, so that the products of the combustion 
have to pass through a layer of incandescent fuel. From the gas 
generators the gases pass intoan elbow or ‘‘ cooling tube,’’ whence 
they are led into a chamber, called the regenerator, filled with 
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fire bricks which have previously been heated to a high tempera- 
ture by the escaped gases of previous combustion. 

Without going into minute details, it will be sufficiently clear 
to every one that if a given weight of combustible gas and air be- 
fore combustion can add a certain number of degrees to their tem- 
perature by the act of combustion, the hotter they are before- 
hand the hotter they will be afterwards. We all know too that 
an enormous amount of heat is wasted by escaping out of the 
chimney. In order to utilize this otherwise lost heat by causing 
it to raise the temperature of the gas and air, the products of 
combustion are led into one of two similar chambers in which fire 
bricks have been built so as to present a maximum surface to the 
gas, while allowing it to pass freely. When one of these chambers 
has been heated to its maximum by the escaping gases, the cur- 
rent is suddenly changed to the other, while the cold air and gas 
from the generator are directed at the same time through the 
heated chamber, but by different channels. 

By this means a temperature of 3000° centigrade (= 5432 Fah.) 
is attainable. 

A kilogram is equal to 2.2 lbs av.; 37.5 kilos (= 82.5 lbs.) 
coal, produce in one-half hour 221,016 calories.® 

The human body is decomposed by heat into water, go per cent. 
more or less, 7 per cent. more or less of gaseous inflammable mat- 
ter, and 3 per cent. of ash. Assuming 132 lbs. (60 kilos.) as the 
average weight of such a body, and assuming the temperature at 
which the gases leave the furnace to be 922° centigrade, (Krans.) 
we would require the following amount of kilo-calories for its de- 
composition. (A kilo-calory is the heat necessary to raise 1 kilo 
of water from 0° to 1°.) 

Kilo. cals. 
33,588 to evaporate the water 118.8 lbs. (= 54 kilos.) 
1,216 to raise this steam to temp. of escaping products. 
2,799 (?) to volatilize combustible gases and raise them and ash 
to above temperature. 
37,603 = Total kilo-cals. needed to effect decomposition. 

The heat obtained by the combustion of 37.5 kilos. of coal in 

an average Siemens iron furnace, as stated by Krans, was 


——— 





9Krans sur le Four 4 Gaz et a chaleur régénérée de M, Siemens. 
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Kilo-cals. 323,610 ‘Total heat in kilo. cals. 
102,594 Absorbed in becoming gas. 
221,016 Remaining. 
Of this 25,000 Lost by the chimney. 
27,750 Lost by walls of regulators by conduction. 
*34,200 Absorbed by the iron. 
134,066 Balancing conduction of walls of furnace. 

Assuming as available for work the heat which was absorbed by 
the iron, this would fall short of the amount required by 3,403 
kilo. cals. to obtain which it would be necessary to increase the 
total heat by 52,200 kilo. cals., which would give us the total heat 
355,810 kilo. cals., and require 41 kilos. (= 90.2 lbs.) coal. This 
would cost about 30  @ $7.50 # ton, and take a little over half 
an hour to burn. 

The offensive gases could be entirely consumed by allowing 
rather more than enough air io burn the gas from the generator 
to enter the furnace, or allowing the combustion to take place in 
the second regenerator; but in either case the fuel would have to 
be increased perhaps 50 per cent., and with it the cost. 

The method of performing the act would have to be modified 
to meet separate difficulties. The body could be placed on a 
movable wrought iron plate, with slightly upturned edges, and 
slid into its place in the middle of the hearth. The fire would be 
naturally moderated at first, until the first tumultuous disengage- 
ment of gas had taken place; the temperature would be then 
gradually and slowly allowed to rise, and the mixture of air and 
gas so regulated that the cone of flame would have its apex at the 
body. Where charred portions obstinately refused to oxidize, a 
fine stream of oxygen gas directed upon them would soon reduce 
them to whiteness. The iron or gold? or platinum? crucible could 
then be withdrawn, and another introduced for a second funeral. 

The saving of expense by cremation is not as great as Sir H. 
Thompson seems to imply. Where expensive urns and monu- 
ments were required, the system would be nearly as expensive as 
at present, while without these there could hardly be a saving of 
25 per cent. in a decently conducted funeral. 

It would be unwise to base a calculation of the cost of an oper- 
tion on a theoretical consideration, or on one which has not been 
sufficiently tested by experience, so that it would be a justifiable 
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caution to assume the actual cost and time of burning each at 
twice the estimate given above. This would give 60 cents as the 
actual cost of fuel, and one hour as the duration of the incineration. 

No doubt when we had acquired some experience in the matter 
we would do it much more rapidly ; but at first, to obtain a good 
white ash, nearly an hour in the furnace would be a necessary al- 
lowance. 

The average number of deaths in Philadelphia at this season is 
about 317 to 370 per week, and if all of these bodies were burned it 
would employ two to three furnaces like the above day and night 
in order to accomplish it. The expenditure of fuel per body 
would be 176 pounds, at 60 cents. 

But even if all our citizens were willing to be burned, we could 
not hope that they would die with the necessary regularity to keep 
the furnace perpetually hot. New furnaces would be erected to 
provide for the periods when the deaths were most numerous, and 
a still greater increase would have to be made to meet the exigen- 
cies of a pestilence. All these things would add to the expense, 
which, nevertheless, in large communities, would be probably less 
than that of the present burial. 

Estimating the yearly deaths in the United States at 810,000, 
and supposing all of the bodies to be burned in the most ¢conomi- 
cal manner, the fuel would cost $1,018,935, and the number of 
furnaces would be 193, or little more than five for each State and 
Territory. But manifestly it would be impracticable to collect 
the subjects for dissociation with enough regularity to keep each 
of these 193 furnaces at work all day and night during the entire 
year, and of course the increased cost of transportation (in many 
cases several hundred miles to the State cremation furnace) would 
be impracticable. Five times this nunrber of furnaces would be 
€mployed to consume half the number of citizens. 

So that this scheme is now only adaptable to large cities, where 
it would, if generally accepted, abolish some of the barbarities 
attendant upon modern burials. 

Another objection is one in the interests of the civil sort, viz: 
that crimes would be more likely to escape detection, more €s- 
pecially that of poisoning. For with the last gaseous exhalation 
from the body, the chance of detection would be forever gone. 

Sir Henry Thompson answers this objection by the ‘tu quoque,”’ 
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inasmuch as he charges that there is too little attention now, 
on the part of the civil authorities, to the cause of death, 
and proposes a ‘“‘medicin verificateur,’’? whose duty it should 
be to examine into, and where necessary investigate thoroughly 
the circumstances attending the death. But this would do but 
little good in cases where no suspicious facts transpired until 
sometime after death. Here cremation, so far from interpos- 
ing a barrier to protect the murderer, may be made the means of 
his certain detection, if he has used inorganic poisons ; and by re- 
quiring the incandescent gaseous products of every cremated body 
to be examined by the government spectroscopist, science may 
have to boast a new application of this marvelous instrument. 

But by far the most pertinent inquiry in reference to this mat- 
ter is, how much of the dangerous pollution of streams and the 
deadly poison of putrefying matter is due to the dead ? 

Dr. Pettinkofer has found a very close relation between the 
height of the subsoil water and the increase of typhus fever in 
Miinich. The curves of the two phenomena are so perfectly re- 
lated to each other that the chances of one being the cause of the 
other, or both being the effects of the same cause, are as 350, - 
ooo to I. 

There are in Philadelphia over 700,000 inhabitants, weighing 
in the aggregate say 56,000,000 pounds. The lowest estimate 
which can be made of the daily waste of this weight of organic 
life is 1 per cent., which would give 560,o00 pounds of material 
in an eminently fit condition to engender disease. This is swept 
into the Delaware by 2,800,000 gallons, or 22,400,000 pounds of 
water, the most of which is polluted to the extent of poisoning 
whole neighborhoods when exposed to it, more especially so in 
summer. The daily contribution of Philadelphia to the ceme- 
teries is (on the basis of the deaths for the week ending Saturday, 
April 18) say 52 persons, or 6,864 pounds. The influence of the 
dead is to that of the sewage as 1 to 3100. The relative influ- 
ence of sewage and cemeteries on the health of the commun- 
ity can thus be easily seen. And this difference is made still more 
apparent when we reflect that owing to the conditions of burial, 
first, the corpse is kept away from actual contact with the soil 
(except through gases) for a very long period, and second, it is 
removed from the proximity of men while still harmless ; whereas 
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the sewage must of necessity be continually flowing all around us, 
and exposed to all the decomposing action of sun, warmth and 
animal germs. 

On the other hand, it must be said, that whereas the sewage 
water can be made innocuous by a flow of a few miles with expo- 
sure to the air, the bodies in a burial ground increase in number 
much more rapidly than they can be carried away by decay, so 
that large quantities of this undigested food of Mother Earth col- 
lect in certain places which cannot be remote from towns, and 
are therefore always destined to be encroached upon by the im- 
provements which continually are going on. 

Where such towns can use catacombs in their vicinity, this may 
furnish relief for many ages, besides turning down a leaf for the 
paleontologist of the future; but the same difficulty must recur 
again and again, besides the possibility of poisoning the water 
supply of extensive districts. 

To avoid these evils of burial, there are no practicable plans but 
those of decomposition on the surface and burning ; and since we 
cannot give up our dead to dogs and vultures, nor strew our car- 
casses in the rivers, nor let them disappear under the beams of the 
sun, we had better burn them. 

If the question arises, to what extent this sanitary measure will 
affect the health of the community, it must be confessed that its 
influence will be small if applied only to human bodies. To pre- 
vent the poisonous influence of decaying life, all animals, from 
locusts to elephants, should suffer cremation, for the human family 
forms but the minutest fraction of the animal kingdom. 

A pool of water left stagnant for a few days teems with mil- 
lions of creatures which, though unseen by the unaided eye, yet 
produce by their death and putrefaction the same results as the 
larger animals. Think of the fate of the horses, dogs and catss 
and rats, which share with us the city as a residence. No one 
would propose to cremate them, and yet they throw thousands, 
of pounds of mephitic vapors daily into the air, 

Finally, do we not owe something to the ethnologists and palz- 
ontologists of the future ages? How can they trace the descent 
in the modification of races ; study the highest fauna of the age of 
telegraphs ; answer the grim objectors of that future day that ever 
pet question ‘‘ where are the missing links to connect us with the 
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Indo-Germanic monkeys ;’’ and how can they know in what the 

structure of a nineteenth century man differed from that of a bald 

ape, if we deliberately burn every book in their library ?” 
PERSIFOR FRAZER. 





10Some days after the above paper was read an article appeared in the “Ledger” 
signed “‘ M.”’ which though extremely courteous and tolerant in tone, is par- 
tially founded on a misconception of the idea it was my desire to convey. It 
commences by saying that “ Professor Frazer included the Jews among the 
nations of antiquity who adopted cremation.” A reference to the passage will 
convince the writer (whom from his allusion to this article in a subsequently 
published sermon I presume I may recognize as the Rev. S. Morais,) of his 
error in supposing this to be what I said, and’with this I would willingly close 
acontroversy in which the learned gentleman must be vastly more at home 
than I, were it not that Mr. Morais attributes my error to a false interpretation 
which 7 placed on certain passages of Scripture, mentioning ‘a very great 
burning,” etc , which require traditional explanation. I would not presume to 
express an opinion on matters of this kind to a public audience, many of whom 
are better versed in the literature of the subject than I, and therefore simply 
say that my reason for asserting that the Jews sometimes burned the bodies of 
the dead, was that the authorities accessible to me asserted it. 

I was not then aware that the interpretations of the passages from the Bible 
alluded to were so various, nor that the Jews, as a rule, denied that cremation 
was ever practiced among their ancient forefathers. 

The arguments in support of the latter statement by Mr. Morais in the Zé/e- 
graph of May 4, and by Rev. George Jacobs in the Bz//etin of May 13, are vir- 
tually the same, and may be considered together. The passages suggested as 
being erroneously understood to refer to cremation are as follows: I Samuel 
xxxi, 12, ““ ALL THE VALIANT MEN AROSE, AND WENT ALL NIGHT, AND TOOK 
THE RODY OF SAUL AND THE BODIES OF HIS SONS FROM THE WALL OF BETH- 
SHAN, AND CAME TO JABESH AND BURNED THEM THERE.” 

13. AND THEY TOOK THEIR BONES AND BURIED THEM UNDER A TREE AT 
JABESH AND FASTED SEVEN DAYs.” Dr. Kitto, (“ Pictorial Bible: John Kitto, 
1849.) says in a note to Jeremiah xxxiv.5. * * * “The body of Saul was 
certainly burned, but there are circumstances in the case which might be said 
to except it from the support of a general conclusion if it stood alone, etc. 

2. Chronicles xvi. 14. “ AND THEY BURIED HIM IN HIS OWN SEPULCHRE 
WHICH HE HAD MADE FOR HIMSELF IN THE CITY OF DAVID, AND LAID HIM IN 
THE BED WHICH WAS FILLED WITH SWEET ODORS AND DIVERS KINDS OF SPICES 
PREPARED BY THE APOTHECARIES’ ART AND THEY MADE A VERY GREAT BURN- 
ING FOR HIM,” 

Of this verse Dr. Kitto says; “It would seem that his body laid in a bed of 
state, was burned with vast quantities of aromatic substances, and his ashes col- 
lected with care were afterwards deposited in the sepulchre he had prepared 
for himself on Mt. Zion. The burning of the dead as a rite of sepulture had 
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originally been regarded with disfavor by the Hebrews. But a change of feel- 
ing in the matter had by this time taken place, for the practice is not on this 
occasion mentioned as a new thing, and had probably been sometime previously 
introduced. Afterwards burning was considered the most distinguished honor 
which could be rendered to the dead, and the omission of it in the case of royal 
personages a disgrace.” 

Again, Jeremiah xxxiv.5. * * * ‘The question hasbeen raised on the 
present and other texts of Scripture (as 2 Chron, xvi. 14; Amos vi. 10,) whether 
the body was burned or only the odors. The Talmudists are strongly for the 
latter alternative, apparently regarding the other as a heathen practice, which 
they were not willing to have supposed had ever prevailed in their nation. It, 
however, remains difficult to explain, Amos vi. 10, so as to mean anything but 
the burning of the body; and this as the most distinct text, may be taken to 
explain the others. 

Amos vi. 10. “AND A MAN’S UNCLE SHALL TAKE HIM UP, AND HE THAT 
BURNETH HIM, TO BRING OUT THE BONES OUT OF THE HOUSE, AND SHALL SAY 
UNTO HIM THAT IS BY THE SIDES OF THE HOUSE, IS THERE YET ANY WI1H 
THEE ?” etc. 

* * * «Tt will seem from these notes that we are disposed to contend 
that the custom of burning the dead was at one time in use among the He- 
brews, though perhaps not commonly in use. We are willing to allow, how- 
ever, that even at this time, when burning seems to have been regarded as an 
honorable mode of disposing of the bodies of kings, the practice was more gen- 
erally resorted to when the deaths occurred in great numbers from plague, war, 
and other circumstances. And it appears, from the admission of the Rabbins, 
that fires were kept burning in the valley of Tophet to consume Jead carcasses 
for fear of pestilence; that the Hebrews were not ignorant that the mephitic 
vapors arising from putrescent bodies were favorable to the rise and spread of 
pestilence,” etc. 

In a note from my friend, Dr. Krauth, (who is in no respect an advocate of 
cremation) I am told that Winer (Ueber Begraben,) Hitzig and others, think 
that it (Amos vi. 10) “ means the burning of the corpse.” So Kitto Bible Cy- 
clopedia (Art by Cox) “ the burning in such a case may have been adopted with- 
out being usual. These exceptional instances, however, show that the Jews 
had no superstitious reverence for the bodies of the dead, as had the Egyptians!) 
It is also held by Jerome, Clavius, Drusius, Polus, Grotius, Lowth, Adam Clarke, 
and, in fact, the best, expositors almost en masse.” 

I hope that in the shadow of such names the indulgent reader may find my 
justification for a remark which was never intended to provoke a discussion. 

P. F., Jr. 





Can You Account for It? 


CAN YOU ACCOUNT FOR IT?! 

It was in the year t8—, when I was a much younger man than I 
am now, that something happened to me, which I have never been 
able to explain. I was a member of the Irish constabulary force 
on duty at Dublin, and was detailed with three others for a spe- 
cial piece of duty in a little place not far from that city. I was 
the youngest of the three, two of whom bore on their arms the 
stripes that marked the fact that by long experience and good 
service they had risen from the ranks to the position of officers in 
the force. The Irish constabulary, as perhaps you know, is a 
national, not a local organization. It is recruited from every 
county in the kingdom, and its members are never put on duty 
in the neighborhood that they come from. Their pay is pretty 
fair, not large ; their drill is as severe as that of soldiers; but by 
asystem of promotion as a reward for good service, the men are 
kept up well to the mark. They do their duty without fear or 
favor, and are not surpassed in efficiency by any like body in the 
world. Not that the field is a worse one than other countries ; 
the Irish at home are singularly free from crimes of violence ; the 
instances of what is called agrarian outrage excite a very great 
deal of attention but are not numerous. The party fights were 
the worst things that we had to manage, and I never knew a con- 
stable that was not both earnest and impartial in putting them 
down, to whichever party he himself belonged when off duty. 

The two lieutenants in our party were one an Orangeman from 
the north, and the other—his junior—a Catholic from the south- 
west. Only the former knew what was the reason why we were 
directed to repair to a house on the outskirts of the village of 
——., and take and keep it in possession until farther orders. Not 
to make a long story of it, I will tell you what he knew,-that you 
may understand what happened to us. 

The house was on the grounds of a man of considerable property 
—was, in fact, so situated as to form a sort of gate-house to his 





1 The facts in this narrative, in no way more strange or improbable than those 
of many other fully substantiated stories, are simply true. The narrator is a 
person of the most unquestioned veracity, and a man whose mental character 
is such as to leave him open to no charge of romancing, 
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demesne. He bore an ‘unsonsy’’ reputation among his neighbors, 
who called him Wizard Wilson. (That was not his name, but it 
will do ror it.) No servant could be got to stay on his place, 
beyond the term to which their contract bound them, and the 
queerest stories were tuld of sights and sounds that were witnessed 
under his roof, and even in the open air on his estate. Men 
hardly cared to speak of him; his very presence was shunned as 
one that had “the evil eye,’’ and could blight man or beast, har- 
vest or market, with his black scowl. The house we were to 
occupy was held in lease by a family of quite respectable people, 
whom any landlord might have liked for tenants; but Mr. Wilson 
had taken a notion to be rid of them. As they stood upon their 
rights, and refused to leave until the expiration of their lease, 
there was no ordinary way to be rid of them. Any other man 
would have let the matter rest, or tried to harass them by legal 
proceedings, if he could have found any pretence for it, and were 
rascally enough to adopt that way. But Mr. Wilson—according 
to their story—had other resources at his command, and had no 
scruple about using them. The whole family—the man, his wife, 
a servant woman and several children—were put out of that house 
by an unseen but irresistible agency, on a winter evening between 
supper and bed time. They saw nothing, they heard nothing, 
they felt nothing ; but out they had to go, and out they went. 

The father of the family went before the nearest magistrate, and 
stated the case to him. At first it was received with simple incre- 
dulity and good-humored ridicule ; but as the story came out, bit 
by bit, the magistrate’s curiosity was aroused. He put himself in 
communication with the police headquarters in Dublin, and ob- 
tained the detail of a number of police to proceed to the place 
and see what was to be seen. The oldest lieutenant of our party 
was chosen to command, and was put in possession of the facts. 
He was directed to choose three others to go with him; but to 
give them no specific information about the object of the expedi- 
tion. His choice fell upon a younger lieutenant, and two of the 
rank and file, of whom I was one. 

It was pretty dark when we reached the village of 3 our 
winter nights begin in Ireland between three and four o’clock. 
We had something to eat, but nothing to drink—that being against 
the rules for men on duty—and then we set out for the mysterious 
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house. As we had the keys, there was no difficulty about getting 
admission. None of the furniture of the former occupants being 

as yet removed, we made ourselves comfortable in the large kitchen. 

We got a turf fire going and lighted a tallow candle that we found. 
in a tall candlestick—one of those that are used in the old country 

kitchens, an upright of wood four feet high, with an iron socket 

on top. 

Of three of our number I can safely say that we sat expecting 
nothing, and giving ourselves up to the events and the surround- 
ings of the moment, without a care for what was to come. I my- 
self, indeed, was far away in the North. There was much about 
the build and the style of the kitchen—its shape, itsstone hearth, 
its back stone and its wide old-fashioned chimney stretching out 
over the hearth—that reminded of one near Rathfriland that I 
well remembered ; it needed no great stretch of imagination to 
fancy my father on one side the fire and my mother on the other, 
occupying the arm-chairs of straw—we call them dosses—that our 
lieutenants filled. In the inner sill of the deep window lay a 
Bible and a Psalm-book, that added to the vividness of my recol- 
lections, and my thoughts went wandering to my old home in 
Ulster, and the kitchen by whose hearthstone I had passed many 
happy hours. 

To tell you the truth, I was a bit homesick. But I was not 
too much distracted by old memories to give some heed to the 
conversation of my comrades. Our lieutenants took of course the 
lion’s share ; and the elder of the two, the only one of us that 
knew why we were there, was especially talkative. He told a story 
well, and he had many to tell. Names of great ruffians and rap- 
parees of the Redmond O’ Hanlon style, that lingered in the Force as 
traditions of the past, were to him familiar. With some he him- 
self had had dealings ; he had known and looked up to the daring 
representatives of civil order that had captured others. He knew 
stories both sad and bitter of ‘‘ the ’98,’’ and had been an actor 
insome of them. His tongue ran freely upon the past, and every 
now and then I was aroused to the keenest interest, as he narra- 
ted with professional pride the detective skill and the dauntless 
courage displayed by members of the Force in bringing malefac- 
tors to justice. It is but fair to say, in view of what followed, that 
the tone of these stories was in no sense depressing ; very far from 
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it. Filled as we were with the esprit de corps of the constabulary, 
they sounded in our ears as do old songs about battle and victory 
in the ears of a young and zealous recruit. 

About eight o’clock, or may be a little after it, there was a pause 
in the conversation, and all at once I became conscious of a cur- 
ious feeling creeping over me. I may call it asense of horror, and 
yet it was not that exactly. It arose from nothing that had been 
said, nothing that any of us had either seen or heard. The fire 
was burning brightly as usual, the second lieutenant had but turned 
the last lot of ‘‘ roughheads’’ a few minutes before, and still held the 
iron tongs in his hands. There were several inches of candle in 
the candlestick. Yet I could not keep back the eeréest feeling 
that ever came over me in my life; I felt all my flesh in a creep, 
and I involuntarily glanced around me at my companions. The 
other junior’s face was as white as asheet, while the lieutenants 
looked annoyed and puzzled, rather than horrified. It was evi- 
dent from their attitude that their attention, like my own, was 
drawn by nothing without them. The horror deepened upon me 
till it became unendurable; it seemed to overmaster each of us, 
and to make us conscious that we were all in common under its 
influence. In less time than it takes to tell it, we were by some 
invisible and utterly impalpable power taken possession of, and 
thrust out of that house as its previous tenants had been. The 
kitchen opened upon a little porch, through which we found our- 
selves driven into the open air, and we were for a few minutes un- 
der the stars before the horror—as I may call it—left us. Remem- 
ber, we had not tasted liquor ; we were wide awake and in our sen- 
ses; two of us were experienced constables that had taken their 
lives in their hands again and again; one at least had the reputation 
of fearing neither man nor devil. Weexpected nothing and feared 
nothing; we heard no sound and saw no sight; and yet out of 
that house we were put as absolutely as if some one had taken us 
by the shoulders and by main force thrust us out. 

When we had time to think about it, the ridiculous side of the 
case came home to the senior constables very forcibly, What 
would be said in the Force if it were known that lieutenants —— 
and were afraid of ghosts? They were in real distress about 
it, and the magistrate to whom they made deposition took pity 
on them ; he carefully kept the story to himself and insisted that 
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the chief of police in Dublin must do the same. Whatever opin- 
ion the neighbors may have formed when it was known that we 
were no longer in possession, I have every reason to believe that noth- 
ing was known to any body outside the six persons I have named, 
unless it was Wizard Wilson himself. As the lieutenants are dead 
by this time, and the story will do no harm to any one, I have no 
objection to telling you. You may believe it or not, but it is as 
true as that I am here and alive to-day. 

“‘T believe you most fully, Mr. Richards. I am aware that 
stranger things than that have been authenticated by testimony 
that only fools would call in question.’’ 

Well, sir, can you account for it? 

‘Perhaps not. One possible explanation is the physical one. 
Some kinds of soil give out mephitic exhalations that have the 
effect of producing horror in those who inhale them, and thus 
driving them away. Could you say from what you knew of the 
place that the house and Mr. Wilson’s own house were not situated 
upon soil of that sort ?’’ 

I can only tell you how it was situated, sir. It stood a little 
aside from the high road, where the latter was going up a hill. 
The village lay farther down the hill, and extended to its foot, 
where a little stream had been dammed into a mill-race. The 
avenue that ran past the house we occupied, and led to Mr. Wil- 
son’s house, came out again to the road on the other side of his 
grounds, after running something less than half way round the 
hill. His house was situated below the road, and had a very decided 
fall to the rear. It would have been a very windy place for a 
house, were it not that the hill sheltered it on the east, and the 
other sides were shaded by very old and large oak trees. The 
whole place was most likely well drained, and at any rate it was 
about the last place that I would have expected to be troubled 
with malaria. 

‘Another possible explanation is the psychological one. Man’s 
mind, like his body, may be called a cluster of powers that are 
meant to work in harmony and balance each other. But you 
know that in some a single part of the body is developed out of pro- 
portion to the rest. A tailor’s legs are not good for much; a 
postman’s arms are not much better. The muscles of the hand 
are capable of the same one-sided development. A news-boy will 
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fold five newspapers while a clerk will fold one, but it will take 
him months and years to learn to hold and use a pen as the book- 
keeper does. You see this best in professional acrobats, like those 
Japanese who were here a few years ago. Your wonder at their 
antics was chiefly excited by sympathy. You put yourself in their 
places, and realized how impossible those things were to you. 
They could do all that, but they could do nothing else. Set them 
at a game of base-ball, and my old school-fellow, Dick McBride, 
would soon bring them to grief. Dick’s skill has been the fruit of 
years of training. Long before base-ball was invented, he justly 
prided himself in his amazing suppleness and readiness of the 
muscles employed in jumping, running and catching. They were 
as hard as a bunch of wires, and he minded no amount of pound- 
ing. But his writing, which depended on muscular agility of 
quite another sort, was fair, but not above par. 

‘Perhaps the best instance of what I mean is seen in the con- 
trast between the right and the left hands. At the start they are 
exactly equal in capacity; up to a certain point it is a matter of 
choice which shall take the lead, and about one child in three has 
to be put under discipline to prevent their being left-handed. 
With every growth in the special power of the muscles of the 
right hand and arm, the choice between the two departs from us. 
The neglected member becomes utterly incapable of a thousand 
services that the other performs with ease. But the hand is not 
the only part thus specially developed at the expense of another 
that seems to have equal rights and capacities. The human body 
is commonly supposed to be symmetrical ; but if it were to be 
exactly divided at the spinal marrow the right side would be 
found to be perceptibly weightier than the left. The right cheek 
is fuller than the left; the right arm and the right leg are longer 
and stronger ; the right muscles are more complete in their develop- 
ment. Hence it is that persons who lose their way in the woods 
or by night, walk round in a course that approximates to a circle, 
in spite of their determination to go on ina straight line. The 
right side outwalks the left, and thus swerves the line of motion 
into a curve. 

‘** Something like this phenomenon of special and partial de- 
velopment seems to be equally true of the mind. As in the case 
of the body, it is inconsistent with the most perfect health, which 
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is perfect harmony. Harmony of powers is even more necessary 
for the mind than for the body; any lack of it may be far more 
positively pronounced to be a disease—to be abnormal. Har- 
mony is sanity; the minds in which it is lacking—that is to say, 
all but a very few, perhaps all but One, of the human race, are in 
that degree insane. The degree is generally so slight that it is 
not noticeable. The majority have set up a certain standard of 
sanity, and only those who fall below it are put ina straight waist- 
coat. But it is all a matter of degree. 

‘‘Where insanity exists, it therefore continually manifests it- 
self in the abnormal development of some one faculty. If that 
faculty were still a noble or useful one, the patient would escape 
restraint, and be called a genius. If its excessive development 
have made ié injurious or hurtful, society puts him under ward. 

‘‘In some of these unbalanced minds, the power of perception 
has attained an abnormal growth. ‘The diseased person is not de- 
pendent upon the ordinary channels of knowledge. He can put 
himself directly ex rapport with a mind that gives no utterance 
to its thoughts in signs or words. He is a clairvoyant, a spiritual 
medium, if you will. Not that there is anything more spiritual 
or supernatural about the gift than about the antics of the Japa- 
nese jugglers. He gives the most wonderful answers, describes 
dead friends, gives their names, reports their messages, and fools 
think he stands ex rapport with the world of spirits. But the 
well ascertained facts of clairvoyance give us a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the whole matter. 

“‘The medium knows nothing that was not in the mind of 
some person in her audience. She wrote a letter in Spanish, did 
she? though she knew not a word of Spanish. How did you 
know that it was Spanish and not gibberish? From , who was 
present ; he knows Spanish. Try her by this test: Ask her to 
tell you the first word on the hundredth page of a book, before 
you look at it yourself. The ‘‘spirits’’ ought to know; but the 
chances are that they can’t tell. If you look at it before youask, 
they will tell to a dead certainty. Exceptional perceptive pow- 
er, is the key to the whole secret ; and very many people possess 
it. A friend of mine thought he had some of it, and to test the 
matter, asked his business partner to select silently one of the nine 
digits and see if he could guess which. He succeeded in hitting 
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the right one repeatedly. He closed his eyes and passed all the 
nine before his mental vision, and if one seemed brighter than 
the rest or otherwise impressed him more, he chose thatone. By 
a little cultivation he might have become a medium ; but he had 
something better to do.”’ 

But is not even that a thing of mystery? ‘‘ All knowledge is 
a thing of mystery: think for an instant how strange it is that by 
a selection of articulate sounds I can reproduce in your mind 
the thought that is passing through mine! Think of the miracle 
of the child’s first understood word, in which it mastered the 
subtle and inexplicable relation of sound to sense. Well does 
Emerson say, that wise men are distinguished from fools by their 
wondering at what is usual rather than at what is unusual. The 
old scholastics used to say, omnia exeunt in mysteriuyn. 

‘* Others again have developed in unusual measure the will-power 
by which the mind makes itself felt in external nature. They, too, 
are independent of ordinary means. I can move a chair by put- 
ting my hand on it, raising from the ground, and passing it 
through the air. Mr. Home moves it without putting his hand on 
it at all. What does this show me?—that Mr. Home is an im- 
postor, or else the special favorite and ministrant of the gods? 
Not at all; only this—that as in the former case I was mistaken as 
to the limits of the power of mental perception, so now am I mis- 
taken as to the limits of direct volition. Ordinarily man can move 
an external object by means of his brain acting on his muscles, 
and his muscles acting on the object. But Mr. Home shows me 
that in an abnormal—and I believe a diseased—state of the will, 
its power has been so extended by a one-sided development, that 
it is no longer dependent upon the commonly recognized? means 
of the will’s action—the muscles. When, therefore, Mrs. Mowatt 
tells us that in her presence in Florence, Mr. Home twined a 
wreath out of the leaves that lay upon a table, and caused it to 
float through the air and alight on the head of Mrs. E. B. Brown- 
ing, there is no need to suppose that Mrs. Mowatt was duped, or 
made herself a party to a wilful fraud, or that Mr. Home was act- 











2 [say ‘commonly recognized,” for it is certainly an open question whether, 
even in ordinary cases, our wills are limited to those means even as regards the 
material world. Our dogmatic conclusions to that effect are based on our 1g 
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ing under supernatural influence. And when Mr. Close tells us 
that the scientific investigation of Mr. Home’s exploits disclosed 
the possession and exercise of a force not known to mechanics 
nor subject to their conditions, nobody need be amazed ; every 
stroke of the pen that Mr. Close made in writing that report dis- 
closed the action of just such a force. 

‘‘Planchette was only another instance, and like table-moving, 
not even a good instance. It was always open to suspicion as an 
unscientific test ; the writing might be done by direct muscular 
action, and the unbelievers held that it was. If any of them had 
tried to write in ordinary fashion with Planchette—the only test 
I ever put it to—they might have changed their minds. Yet if it 
was not moved by the muscles, it was by the will of the operator ; 
the little liar would give any answer you wanted. Where two had 
hold of it, it was sometimes bothered. It was asked, for instance, 
the name of some nuts on the side- board, and the answer on being 
analyzed was found to be an attempt to write ‘hickories’ and 
‘shellbarks’ at the same time. When asked the initial of the 
name of a lady called Elizabeth, but known to her friends as Liz- 
zie, the first letter was a mixture of E. with L.; the others were 
distinct and perfect. Experiment showed, naturally enough, that 
Planchette would do nothing under the hands of those who had 
not learned to write without her. 

“The thing is ‘mysterious,’ but not a whit more mysterious 
than the action of the will by which I move my finger; only more 
unusual, which is a very different thing. The difficulty is a me- 
chanical one in both cases; and as great, though not so visible, in 
the one case as in the other. Suppose I raise a five-pound weight 
by the action of my arm. That the muscle, should be suffi- 
cient for the act, isnot inexplicable. But there is no spontaneous 
hidden force in the muscles; they are only means, and acted un- 
der the impulse of a sufficient force behind them. You may trace, 
scientific men do trace, that force back to the brain, a soft, 
spongy mass of a few ounces in weight, and possessed of rather 
less mechanical capacity than a large-sized sponge. Did it lift the 
weight? Or, to put the problem in other terms: ona purely me- 
chanical] theory of that lift, that weight is hung upon a chain whose 
lower links are quite sufficient to sustain it, but whose uppermost 
visible link isa hair. Yet the hair does not break. This state- 
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ment is but one way of putting an insoluble problem, that may be 
stated in a thousand ways—how does mind act on matter? It cer- 
tainly does produce mechanical effects through agents that are 
mechanically insufficient, and so hint to us that a mightier actor 
stands behind them, perfecting its strength in their weakness.’’ 

But an apparently insufficient force may produce a sufficient ef- 
fect in cases where no such mysterious agent can be inferred as the 
moving power. I cannot move the railroad train with the best 
willin the world; but aslight pressure of my hand on the throttle- 
valve starts it. 

** Your analogy will pass, if you make such suppositions in re- 
gard to brain and muscle as will make the parallel a complete one. 
Your action at the throttle-valve is simply the removal of an ob- 
struction to the action of a vast force which is itself ready to come 
into play, and which is sufficient to move the train. By an 
ingenious mechanical arrangement that obstruction cannot be re- 
moved by pressure in the only direction in which the force can 
act ; but can be, by a very slight pressure in another direction. 
Are you prepared to suppose that a vast power lies dormant in the 
muscles, which only the brain can set free to act? If you are, the 
supposition has the merit of originality ; but your new force is as 
much a mystery as the old one. Indeed, as Berkeley well says, the 
physicist is met at every step by difficulties as great as those of the 
theologian ; ‘ force is as incomprehensible as grace.’ 

‘¢ But I pass to a third case, in which the abnormal and excessive 
development is again that of the will, though ina different direction. 
There are people—fewer I believe in modern times than formerly 
—who possess a power analogous to that exercised by the snake in 
fascinating birds till they flutter into its very jaws, unresisting 
victims of its ruthless will. In its most innocent form this is seen 
in the phenomena of mesmerism ; where, after the production of a 
trance state, the subject is made passive to the thoughts and wishes 
of the operator. But even among mesmerizers there are very dif- 
ferent degrees of power. One may say that as chemical substances 
are now arranged in one long list, in which every substance is 
electrically negative to all above it and electrically positive to all 
below it, so wills might be tabulated in the order of relatively 
stronger or weaker. ‘In such a table every will would be able to 
magnetize all below it and none above it; hence the failures and 
successes of the ordinary operator. 
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‘‘A friend of mine sometimes tries experiments with his com- 
petitors at an innocent game of cards, by willing with all his might 
that they shall play this card and not that. With some he suc- 
ceeds every time; with others never. Who can tell how much of 
the rascally success of the professional gambler is explained by 
this innocent trick. A more amusing case occurred some years 
ago in Boston. A famous spiritual medium was speaking in a pub- 
lic hall as the mouth-piece of ‘‘ the spirits ;’’ a few young men who 
had no faith in spiritualism, and knew something of mesmerism, 
had secured seats very close to the platform. At a preconcerted 
signal, they unitedly willed to stop her. Whatever the spirit that 
was speaking by her, whether Burns was spouting doggerel, or 
Wordsworth vulgarity, or Bacon twaddle, or Tom Paine maudlin 
piety—that spirit stopped on the instant. A number of the most 
eminent believers at once gathered around the medium, and either 
unwittingly or of set purpose destroyed the hostile influence, and 
the spirit resumed its utterances. 

“In such a table as I have suggested, most of us would be found 
below the middle of the column, neither very positive nor very 
negative. As years went on, we would be found either sinking or 
rising in the list, according as we broke or held to our resolves, 
fell away from or struggled up to our ideals. Soine few mortals 
would be away at the top. Conceive for yourself what would be 
their type of character and the practical effects of their gifts. We 
can, indeed, conceive the utmost strength of will as associated with 
with the highest sanity—as, indeed, essential toit. But suppose that 
it exists to the exclusion or the undue subordination of other 
qualities of mind and heart, and that its author has been soured 
and disappointed by his intercourse with his fellow-men, his dis- 
covery that only by psychical violence can he bend them to his 
wishes, and you have a new type of madman. Put him at the 
head of a tribe of barbarians, and he will be a Djengis Khan; 
place him in a half-civilized, superstitious community, and it will 
be well if he escape the stake as a wizard ; transfer him to a com. 
munity in which persecution has ceased and superstition has not 
died out, and you have a Wizard Wilson. 

“Thave used the phrase psychical violence—that, it seems to me, 
was the sort of agency by which that farm kitchen was rid of its 
Occupants on two occasions. ‘That sort of violence is not any the 
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less an offence against the freedom of the will than are the sorts 
that the law of assault and battery takes cognizance of; rather, is 
is far more of an offence—far more an outrage upon man’s moral 
freedom. Herein s:ems to me the great difference between the crude 
theories of grace that are found in some theologians, and the Bible 
statements on the same subjects. When God created the will of 
man, He circumscribed a sphere within His own universe, that He 
bound Himself not to enter directly and as constraining Master. 
Hence all His operations upon man’s will are represented as 
closely associated with the recognition of man’s moral freedom. 
They whom He leads are ‘‘a willing people in the day of His 
power.’’ Even the divine inspiration is not a breath blown 
through a passive instrument, a word written by a human pen. 
It isa divine education that connects itself with the whole moral 
jife of its recipient, and is ‘‘ conditioned’’ and modified by all his 
strivings, aspirations and modes of thought. You cannot read 
intelligently the book of Jeremiah—the Tennyson of the prophets 
—without seeing this, that the prophet is not less, but more of a 
man, a freeman—more individual, yea more Jeremiah— because 
God is speaking to him. All his gifts and personal peculiarities 
are intensified and individualized, if they are also exalted and 
consecrated, by the prophetic vocation and training. 

‘The idea of inspiration was as familiar to the Greeks as to the 
Jews. It was even more fundamental to their religious faith. 
Their idea and experience of it is given us in many places, espe- 
cially in the Platonic dialogue called /ov. The contrast is the 
greatest possible. The only parallel to Greek inspiration is in the 
demoniac possession of the New Testament. The inspired Greek 
was a maniac, if not a demoniac. He became the passive subject 
of a power outside himself, which suspended the exercise of his 
faculties, and made him the mere sounding-pipe of its own utter- 
ance. His personality, freedom and individuality were for the 
time swallowed up and destroyed. The difference here is not one of 
race either, for the inspired Arab is just as the inspired Greek was. 
The Dervish reproduces the Rhapsodist and the Orgist. And yet 
we cannot throw stones at either. Our popular forms of Christi- 
anity, after first getting rid of the old Hebrew education of inspi- 
ration, and declaring that to have ceased with the close of the 
Canon, reproduces in every period of religious excitement, and 
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prizes as manifestations of Divine power, the very phenomena of 
the Greek Rhapsodist, the Mohammedan Dervish and the New 
Testament Demoniac.”’ Joun Dyer. 








FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATION- 
AL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


N view of the exceptional interest taken in this year’s Academy 
by the public and press, it may amuse you likewise to hear a 

brief review of the most prominent pictures therein exposed. Seven 
notices have appeared in the Z7idune, each of unusual length, and 
at least one indignant letter has assailed Mr. Clarence Cook, the 
Tribune critic, for his harsh treatment of worthy artists. The one 
referred to denounces his attack on Guy’s picture of the Vander- 
bilt family, ‘*‘ Going to the Opera,’’ (No. 207, East Room,) and 
applauds the painter in forcible if somewhat incoherent terms. 

Against Mr. Cook a case might be made out ; not, however, on 
the score of harshness, but because he does not praise when praise 
isdue. His method is to say something really very clever, and 
biting, and then qualify. Generous recognition of good points is 
certainly what he chiefly lacks. Mr. Vanderbilt, with watch in 
hand, he has wittily likened to a man boiling eggs; thishas set the 
writer’s teeth on edge, and he falls upon him with more warmth 
than discretion. The truth is, that the painting is hack-work of 
the most wearisome variety, and unworthy of the clever fireworks 
set off in its honor. 

But there is many a balm for the natural irritation caused by Mr. 
Guy and, let it be said, by Mr. Beard in his most objectionable 
monkey-picture, No. 316, ‘‘ Old Time Club Life,’’ South Room. 
Close alongside of Guy’s Philistia, hangs ‘‘ Sunday Morning,’’ by 
Winslow Homer, a very human young girl, with sturdy feet, lying 
ina hammock. She is alone among the leaves, has no adornment 
on her calico dress, and is luxuriating ina novel! Girl, hammock, 
leaves—that is all, but it provides that enough, which the proverb 
has dubbed a feast. I notice that the many who examine its great 
neighbor of operatic aspirations look askance at this little paint- 


ing. ‘Why does Mr. Homer paint such queer leaves,’’ they seem 
to ask, 
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We might imagine Mr. Homer to answer something after this 
fashion: ‘‘ Fix your eyes upon the person in a hammock ; let the 
sun strike through the boughs like that, and what would you see 
of the leaves? A blur, wouldn’t you! Mow, J don’t want you to 
look at each leaf, but at the girl?’ The picture has a charming 
tone of New England practicality and New England sentiment-in- 
restraint. 

Cross the room and look at C. C. Coleman’s ‘* Roman Street,”’ 
No. 232. Here we havea man who has had European advantages, 
and indeed he does compel one to stop and admire—his handiwork. 
There is some suggestiveness in the upper line of city, but what be 
these figures posturing along the wall? Verily, these be well- 
known mode?s in the Eternal City, who thoroughly appreciate their 
own talents and are posing in the most business-like manner. They 
say to you: ‘* Yes, we are models—see how well we stand. When 
you come to Rome be sure you engage us.’’ And yet the paint- 
ing is admirable, and we should not grudge the lack of sentiment. 
Eugene Benson handles a skillful brush in ‘‘ Strayed Revelers,”’ 
a subject too ambitious for the power shown. Maskers have wan- 
dered to the door of a dissecting room and are variously moved 
by the spectacle, which in the rendering is rather ludicrous than 
ghastly. 

No. 222, ‘‘ White Heron,’’ a panel by Fanny E. Gifford, is not 
only well painted, but shows the right feeling for nature. The 
salt-marsh behind the strange, slim bird is thoroughly good. R. 
Swain Gifford has satisfactory work as usual in No, 236, ‘‘ Halt in 
Egypt.” 

Because of size, the South Room is given over to those giants 
in art who measure grandeur by the square yard. ‘‘ Lost sheep in 
Snow-storm,’’ by A. Schenck, has greater merit than other of the 
leviathans, but there seems no reason why it should not be one- 
quarter of its size, and gain by the shrinkage. Among the unwor- 
thy here are No. 287, ‘‘Landscape,’’ by Bierstadt, and No. 298, 
**Venus,’’ by E. Wood Perry. ‘The latter is a full nude, lying on 
the surface of a what? A glassy sea? A lake of clear ice? 
If of ice, why does not her own weight flatten out her thighs a 
little? Or, if of water, and she be truly ‘‘ foam-born,”’ light as 
foam if you will, still she would sink a little into that sea which the 
small fish are powerless to make real. The baffled mind retires 
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with a general impression of having seen a woman of colored 
wood lying ona mirror. But the effort is the true one. The 
‘nude morally painted is what our artists should cultivate. Mr. 
Perry’s is almost too moral. 

In the way of animals, G. B. Butler (283), and A. H. Thayer 
(290), have dogs carefully rendered and well worth inspection. 
Julian Scott shows one of his vigorous but ungraceful cavalry 
charges of the late war (270) in which horses are given at their 
ugliest. Thayer has also a study of cows in the corridor. 

Mr. Page exhibits one of his admirable portraits of Colonel 
Robert Shaw, of Fort Wagner memory, and a large picture of 
Shakspeare, which illustrates the artist’s theory of the Darmstadt 
mask, scar and all. Boughton has in this room (No. 272) ‘* The 
Confidants,’’ perhaps the most thoroughly harmonious picture in 
he collection. Down a broad cart-track in a fallow grass-field 
come two most graceful and charming girl-figures, deep in talk. 
A farm-house and glimpse of water in distance ; to the left a few 
slim silver birches, loveliest of.trees ; all radiant with the tender- 
est of healthy sentiment. It is fair to say that all eyes do not 
look the same upon this view. One critic has spoken of an im- 
pression of cold greyness, of chill. It is a repetition of the 
criticism applied to music ; each one thinks as it happens to strike 
his mood. Another of Boughton’s paintings in the north room, 
“Miles Standish and his Men,’’ is certainly open to the charge. 
It is not highwater mark by a great space for one of Mr. Bough- 
ton’s talent. All the faces are expressionless, and would be dull 
if they were not meditative—scholarly. The Indian guide is 
not an Indian. He is a lank Puritan in war-paint. 

But to return to the South Room. Mr. Bridgeman has sent us a 
study from southern Germany: an ox-cart with driver and peas- 
ant woman relieved in a masterly manner against the thick dust 
ofaroad. ‘The finer shadows are especially well felt. Mr. Church 
regales us with a glimpse from the Arabian Nights rendered in a 
very youthful style and entirely oblivious to such trifles as per- 
spective. ‘El Khasné Petra’’ is so wonderful a place that aston- 
ishment swallows up criticism of the manifest inaccuracy of the 
handling. J. Beaufain Irving has a ‘‘ Book-worm”’ quite desti- 
tute of humor and in his usual rounded, over-smooth style. 

In the west room Mr. Louis C. Tiffany rejoices the eye with a 
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‘*Moorish Guard, Tangiers,’’ standing before a mighty, closed 
portal. This is certainly one of the best of Mr. Tiffany’s works; 
beside the good manual work we find a dash of mystery, allusive- 
ness, a sure sign that a painter is freeing himself from the bonds 
of mere imitation. An industrious and ever-improving young 
artist must Mr. C. H. Miller be. No. 370, ‘‘Coming thro’ the 
rye,’’ has fine sentiment and poetic feeling. Mr. Porter, of Bos- 
ton, should also have a word. Grace and freshness atones for 
any timidity shown in 382, Cupid with Butterflies. 

The Corridor, which has been so often a limbo to which the 
monsters of the less known artists, the firstlings of beginners, were 
consigned, belies this year its reputation. In fact, the case is re- 
versed. This year the monsters—and it must be said, there are very 
few—adorn the most favored spots in the large rooms, and, curiously 
enough, belong to names well known. The Corridor has some 
charming little water colors 4 la Japonaise by Miss Bridges, a 
bough of apple blossoms in very good taste by Miss Oakey, as also 
a girl’s head remarkably well painted by the same hand. At the 
head of the stairs a flower study by Miss Helena de Kay shows a fine 
grasp of color.: The flower piece directly below and an admir- 
able union of power and sentiment is excellent in another way, 
and reveals none of the hesitancy noticeable in other work of its 
author, Mr. Porter, of Boston. 

Homer is represented in the Corridor by two very characteristic 
works. It is hard to say, but there is an undeniable flatness about 
some of Mr. Homer’s painting ; sometimes it looks like reckless- 
ness. No. 358, ‘‘ Dad’s Coming,’”’ in the West Room, is another 
example of great individuality and cleverness marred by what 
must be carelessness. But when one finds individuality, what sins 
will it not cover? The girl standing in an orchard, the New 
England school-house, are all his own and impress one with a 
striving after truth, like the not infrequent New Englander who 
qualifies and qualifies, for fear of saying something not exactly 
true. In No 67 we find ‘‘The Song,’’ by Van Schaick. Seven 
persons are ranged along a stone bench listening to a well de- 
veloped youth, whose exertions seem to have compelled an entire 
casting-aside of his garments. On the right a calmly ecstatic 
young female of great propriety in dress beats time with uplifted 
finger. One is surprised to see this well regulated young person 
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in such questionable company. Perhaps they are all calmly mad, 
and a keeper may be expected shortly? No, this is a serious pic- 
ture, and, well-painted as it is, nothing but a grotesquely common- 
place reflection of the pseudo-classic pictures of More, beloved in 
London ! 

But what is this perched out of sight above a door—A ‘‘ Por- 
trait’? by John Lafarge ? An Academician and up there! A man 
whose work has been so much admired abroad as well as at home, 
and relegated to the worst place? Or no, perhaps the worst place 
is one in the South Room, occupied by what do you suppose ? 
Why, by a specimen of James Whistler, formerly of Baltimore, 
now of London, whom every one is anxious to examine. Both 
Lafarge and Whistler have been snubbed, deservedly snubbed, for 
being the superiors of the Hanging Committee, whose paintings 
force themselves on the sight in évery room. I am informed that 
two of Mr. Lafarge’s pictures were refused! The one exhibited 
is hardly a fair specimen of the man, but across the hall its 
strength and bold truth are plain. The Whistler is hung so high 
that its effect is ruined. It should be low so that the eye can 
travel over the strange sands, and past the Norman peasant girl 
thrown against a rock, to rest on the long line of sea. Then one 
might come to some conclusion. As it is, nothing definite can be 
hazarded. 

There is not wanting for a certain satire in two men like Whistler 
and Lafarge finding themselves aloof and ‘‘ far from the madding 
crowd.’’ Both have felt keenly the lack of popular appreciation. 
The shrinking away so natural to the poetic mind is identical in 
the true artist, sometimes even unto dilettantéism. And for this 
reason it is hard to find, when such shy birds come, that practical- 
minded Hanging Committees with an eye to other interests have 
frightened them away. 

There are’many paintings in this Exhibition which space alone 
forbids me praising; there are comparatively few below mediocrity. 
None are of a lofty flight, but the greater number are such that one 
wishes to come again. H. E. 

New York, May 8, 1874. 
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PUBLIC BATHS FOR CITIES. 
‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 


HE adage set at the head of this article expresses in a stiff, 
Puritanical way, the common desire for purification by 
water, which in countries possessing an advanced civilization— 
particularly those of warm climate—has for many ages found vent 
in arrangements, more or less complete, elaborate and luxurious, 
for bathing. 

While men dwell apart, no doubt the running stream, the lake, 
or the sea, affords ample scope for the gratification of this univer- 
sal appetite, (and that it is universal no one need wonder who 
holds with those development theorists that insist upon man’s de- 
scent from a marine Ascidian), but when they crowd into cities 
and are hampered by fixed hours of occupation, by distance from 
the water side, by considerations of decency, and other limitations, 
what is to be done? At first, doubtless, bathing becomes impos- 
sible to the great majority, and only after many apparently more 
pressing wants are satisfied does its necessity so force itself upon 
public attention as to result in adequate measures for bringing 
it within the reach of the public. 

But before civilization lapses into luxury the art of bathing be- 
comes established, and therewith the needful means and appli- 
ances. 

The judgments of different individuals would of course vary as 
to the exact relative values of the various institutions set up by a 
growing community, and the consequent order of time in which 
they should be provided. Not only would some men call first for 
jails and hangmen, while others would prefer schools and teachers ; 
but here, in Philadelphia, some would demand a huge pile of 
granite and marble to break the continuity of our principal streets, 
and to give absurdly pompous office room to a swarm of half-idle 
tax gatherers and the like, while only a few would timidly ask 
whether something could not be done to afford to sweating citi- 
zens the sanative luxury of swimming baths. 

For my part, remembering with what keen satisfaction I acquired 
in boyhood the new faculty of confident swimming in deep water, 
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and with what endless refreshment and gratification I have exer- 
cised this faculty in all practicable places from Lake Surperior to 
the Danube, and from March to December, I adhere to the above 
named timid minority. It would be more advantageous to the 
community to spend half a million in public baths, where thou- 
sands of young men could have recreation at once invigorating, 
cleansing and civilizing, inspiring content and order, and free 
from the trail of the serpent that defiles not only the grog shops, 
but also the low theatres and trashy novels, than to spend ten 
millions for a great liouse to be inhabited by a petty aristocracy 
of office holders and to be a standing monument of discontent 
and apprehension. 

But though certain of our rulers, caring nought for baths, have 
ordained a huge Temple of Taxation, it is doubtless still practica- 
ble to set up bathing places, some perhaps free to the public, but 
others such as could be established by private effort, and suitable 
for persons of small means whose moderate payments would make 
those places self-sustaining. 

The upper classes will take care of themselves ; the vicious may 
be left for the present to that dreadful sentence, ‘‘ He that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still;’’ the sound and well disposed mechanics 
and working people who are themselves, or by their children, to 
recruit the ranks of one or the other of those classes are those 
for whom baths are most needed, and whose wants can only be 
met either by absolutely free baths or by those of very moderate 
cost. 

When in Europe for two months last summer I took every oppor- 
tunity that rapid traveling and pressure of occupation permitted 
to visit the public baths of various cities and towns. These were 
necessarily but a small proportion of the baths in a few countries, 
yet as they may be presumed to afford a fair idea of all, and are at 
any rate capable of yielding instruction to the dwellers in Ameri- 
can cities, it seems reasonable to call attention to them before the 
commencement of our torrid midsummer weather. 

England must be passed by, for although I saw bathing arrange- 
ments at the sea side, and very queer arrangements they seemed, 
and had in London a Russian bath which carried sweating, knead- 
ing, scouring, dousing and lolling to a high degree of luxury, I 
did not happen to see in England any establishment for giving to 
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the decent middle and lower classes cheap out door bathing. 
Something of the sort exists, however, in London, and probably 
in other English cities. 

Neither is it germane to my present purpose to treat of such 
bathing as one finds at Ischl, a lovely watering place in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol ; at Leuk or Loéche, in the Swiss Canton of Valois, 
where patients soak by the hour in the warm water until their ail- 
ments leak out or are leached out ; at Unna in Westphalia, where 
salt water baths are attached to the ‘‘salinen’’ or salt-works; or 
at Salzburg, where you wallow in warm mud like a hog. 

All these, except the mud bath, I tried and enjoyed, but none 
of them are applicable to the wants of a city. 

At Leipsig, Halle, Munich and Dresden I found baths in no 
way remarkable except for their general goodness, cleanliness and 
moderate prices. You can have either a private bath in a tub, or 
a swim in a large tank surrounded by dressing closets. Allseemed 
to be well patronized, and to perform well their function of pro- 
moting the public health, but as their most desirable features are 
exhibited on a larger scale at Vienna, and at Paris, they need not 
be further described. 

The Danube, upon which Vienna stands, is fed to a great extent 
by high mountains, many of them snow-topped, and its water is 
consequently cold ; as it flows swiftly through the Donau Canal, 
which separates the old city from the newer quarter of Leopold- 
stadt, its appearance reminds one of an Alpine glacier stream, 
nor is this impression destroyed when you first douse into its 
waters. 

The Diana Bad and the Sofien Bad at Vienna are situated a mile 
apart upon opposite sides of this Donau Canal, and each is fed from 
it bya sort of underground head-race, taking the water from a suf- 
ficient distance above to give height for filling the great tank read- 
ily to its brim, the outlet of each being a drain leading from the 
bottom of the tank toa point in the canal, far enough down stream 
to afford the necessary fall. This arrangement permits of a lavish 
flow of water through the tanks, as well as of their being swiftly 
and completely emptied every evening, and as easily and swiftly 
refilled the next morning. 

Of the arrangements for private bathing, warm baths, etc., in 
these establishments I do not purpose to speak, nor of the external 
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appearance of the buildings. Each is a solid but unpretending 
stone structure, into which you enter through a rather gloomy 
passage, intercepted by a toll-house like that at a ferry, where you 
pay the entrance fee; this passage leads to the central hall, where- 
in is the great tank. As to this principal feature of each establish- 
ment the similarity is so great that one description may answer for 
both. 

The tank is sunk in the floor, and is built of brick masonry, 
plastered smoothly and solidly on sides and bottom, with hydraulic 
cement. It is about 150 feet long by 50 feet wide, and in depth 
varies gradually from about 2 feet at the upper or inlet end to 
about 12 feet at the other extremity, near which, at the deepest 
point there is an iron grating in the bottom about 2 feet by 3 feet 
delivering into the drain, which, when the valve is opened, carries 
off the water, so as to leave the tank floor quite dry. Midway of 
the tank a distinct mark shows how far the Nichtschwimmer may 
safely go. 

At the upper end of the tank are various douches, showers, etc., 
and at the lower end, which is next the entrance, is a broad stone 
pavement or platform provided with diving boards and benches, and 
here, standing guard over great piles of ‘‘ hosen,’’ dressing sheets or 
gowns, and towels, is the official charged with distributing those 
articles, and with allotting to each guest the ‘‘ cell’’ he is to occupy. 
All around the tank is a similar but less broad platform of stone 
or cement, and back of the side platforms are the cells, also of 
masonry, which extend two stories high and three tiers deep, each 
cell a comfortable little room, about 6 feet by 8 feet, large enough 
for convenient dressing and provided with lock and key. 

The hosen above named are breeches reduced to their rudiments, 
asort of silhouette pantaloon fastened by a drawing string around 
the waist, and having a total length of 15 to 18 inches. Without 
at least this garment no one is permitted to appear. The thing I 
have called a dressing sheet is simply a couple of yards of broad 
linen gathered at the neck and having sleeves; this you draw 
around you after bathing so as to forma loose envelope from head to 
heels. Either the hosen or the dressing sheet is considered full 
dress, and dozens of bathers may at any moment be seen either 
wading, swimming, douching or lounging about the platforms, 
attired in their hosen, looking full of life and ready for athletic 
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sports, while other dozens wrapped in their sheets stalk or sit like 
discontented ghosts in winding sheets, awaiting the time when 
they may revisit the earth. Moving with perfect unconcern among 
these strange figures are the women who clean the floors and gath- 
er up the wet garments and towels from the various cells, while by 
the sides and at the corners of the tank are swimming teachers 
with poles, floats and other apparatus, endeavoring to instil some 
idea of motion in water into the intensely awkward and stupid 
beginners. In the half light and the moist reflections from the 
pavement the scene has a weird interest which seizes your atten- 
tion, but this is exchanged for a much more vivid sensation when 
you dive, or climb down by steps into the chilling water. Yet it 
is not exactly chilling, though cold, for it attacks you so shrewdly 
as to arouse a defiant resistance in your blood that carries you tri- 
umphantly on your tour up and down the pool, and if not quelled 
by too long exposure, continues to glow through your frame for 
hours after. 

Each of these two bathing establishments, Diana Bad and Sofien 
Bad, has I think cells for between two hundred and three hundred 
persons ; and as they are open for about fourteen hours, say from 
5 A. M.to7 P. M., they can accommodate several thousand 
bathers daily. Though I always found them fairly well filled, not 
only did perfect decorum reign, but they were remarkably quiet, 
and everything indicated so satisfactory a performance of their 
functions that they seemed to me worthy of consideration as mod- 
els for an urban bath. 

The principal fault was that they were closed rather too early, 
for I found it very annoying to be turned away on reaching one of 
them before sunset because the tank was already empty. 

Before leaving Vienna I should mention a remarkable bath of 
quite another order; that at Véslau, a beautiful little town lying 
twenty miles north-west from Vienna at the commencement 
of the hilly country. There a noble spring, very slightly warm, 
supplies two pools separated from each other by fences and shrub- 
bery, the larger having an area of an acre, and the two being ap- 
propriated alternately at different hours of the day to ladies and 
to gentlemen. The pellucid water flows up over the lip of a mar- 
ble well, reminding one of the sealed fountain from which poor 
Undine escaped so unwillingly, and by a short brook into the clear 
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pond, whose gravel bottom shelves off from the grassy edges to 
parts indicated by poles as beyond the wading depth. 

In groups a little removed from the sides are neat dressing 
houses, and the trees, shubbery and the bright grass, make the 
scene Arcadian. Here as everywhere, hosen are de rigueur ; 
nothing like skylarking or anything approaching indecorum is 
dreamed of, but a polite and easy freedom prevails. 

This spring naturally makes Véslau a rather famous watering 
place. The hills surrounding Véslau produce abundantly a very 
fair red wine, which by the name of Véslauer is offered to you at 
all the hotels of Vienna. The money value of vineyards near 
Vienna may be judged by the fact that the railroad from Dresden 
makes a tunnel of considerable length through a hill so low that 
the roof appeared to be but twenty or thirty feet thick ; the cheap 
open cut being rejected because of the heavy damages which 
would have to be paid for destroying the vines covering the hill. 

In Switzerland bathing places are numerous, but I shall speak 
only of two in the Rhone at Geneva and of a few in some of the 
lakes. 

One of these Rhone baths is in the city, a floating house 
moored to the quai, and in no way remarkable except for its ac- 
cessibility and for the swiftness of the current which sweeps over 
its plank floor. The dressing rooms are small and mean; the 
whole establishment is extremely moderate, but the pure and 
living water atones for all. Admission, with linen, 50 centimes. 

The most noteworthy of the Rhone baths is near the out- 
skirt of the city where the river is about to leave it. This is a 
free public bath, open gratuitously to all who bring their linen ; 
it is enclosed on the river side by a fence or palisade of strong piles 
driven into the bottom of the river so as to include a space of 
half an acre, and on the land side by a high board fence topped 
by a pent house roof, which fence includes a space about equal to 
the water area. 

Dressing cabinets for the use of those who choose to pay for 
them, and benches for those who do not so choose, occupy the 
tiverward side of the fence. Noone can enter except by one nar- 
Tow passage, which a sort of office commands, and no one is per- 
mitted to bathe without the garment called in German hosen 
and in French calecon. The bather who comes without calegon 
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must hire one for 20 centimes, but each is at liberty to pay 20 
centimes for acabinet or leave his clothing on a bench as he may 
prefer. 

I visited this place as a spectator at the hour when workmen 
were going homeward and found it fullof life and enjoyment. 
Every available spot for clothing was occupied, and shore and 
water were swarming with a motley crew of brawny laborers, pale 
shop keepers or in-door artisans, men and boys ; even the craft of 
chimney sweeping was represented, and several of the youngsters 
were mulattoes. Republican principles evidently flourished, so 
that from the strong swimmers contending with the rapid current 
or clinging to the palisade for a moment’s rest, to the amphibious 
little fellows who paddled along the margin in water or on land, 
nothing but good humor and harmony appeared. : 

One man governed this place and had entire charge of it. In 
answer to my inquiry he said that he had authority to put out 
any disorderly person and to refuse admittance afterwards to any 
such ; but that he had no trouble except occasionally with some 
of the youngsters, who were always extremely penitent after be- 
ing ejected, and hung about the gates of their Paradise with many 
promises for days until readmitted. 

This seemed to me a most successful and useful establishment, 
and one that might have something like a counterpart at half a 
dozen places on the Schuylkill river between Fairmount dam 
and League Island. 

Passing now to the lake baths of Switzerland, I note first the 
agreeable place on the south side of Lake Leman at Geneva half 
a mile above the Jardin Anglais, where a row of dressing cabinets 
is set between the street and the water’s edge, having in front a 
broad plank platform with steps into the water. For a moderate 
distance from shore the shallow bottom affords safe paddling 
ground for beginners, but at various distances in the lake are 
moored buoys and rafts for swimmers to rest upon, and boats are 
also in attendance. Far enough from shore to make a reasonable 
pull for those who don’t care to venture quite out into the broad 
lake is a large raft to dive from, and excepting possibly the 
wharves at divers towns along Lake I.eman where the little 
rowdies of the various localities were taking headers al fresco as 
the steamer passed along, I saw no superior diving facilities in 
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Europe. Itis not too much too say that this bathing place was 
perfectly satisfactory, yet the charge was but 50 centimes includ- 
ing calegon and towels. 

Zurich has an equally satisfactory lake bath, which combines the 
chief features of several of the sorts already described. It is sit- 
uated on the opposite side of the lake from the city, but close to 
the outlet, so that you reach it by row-boat in ten minutes from 
the hotels ; just enough to awaken a wholesome glow. This isa 
large floating bath house moored to the shore and resembling 
generally the floating bath at the Battery in New York; it has 
two interior swimming places, the one for men being surrounded 
by platforms backed by dressing cabinets except that on the side 
fronting to the lake there is merely a palisade and a platform to 
dive from. The bottom of the tank is of slats so that the water 
flows freely through, and it slopes in the usual way, from a deep 
end to a shallow end, where the douches are. ‘There is no roof 
except over the cabinets, and the sunshine of course has free in- 
gress. Swimmers who prefer the open lake may dive into it from 
the platform or pass out from the tank between the palisades. 

As you enter this place and pay your fee of 50 centimes (10 
cents) a police order meets your eye limiting your stay in the 
bath to a half hour, or in the lake to one hour. 

When I visited this place a lot of young fellows, apparently 
students from the Polytechnicon, were having a good time diving 
in various fashions, daring each other to special feats which they 
performed with great rapidity and neatness. Among them was 
the most powerful young man I ever saw; he was not over 5 feet 
8 or g inches in height, but would measure at least 42 inches 
around the chest, and his symmetrical body showed everywhere 
massive and compact muscles of perfect vigor and suppleness. 

Any one who requires a finer bath than I enjoyed here, swim- 
ming up the lake facing the distant Bernese Alps, must be hard 
to please ; yet the whole affair, including boat hire, cost but one 
franc. 

At Neufchatel I found a very simple but efficient establishment ; 
a few dressing rooms on the bank, a flight of steps down to the 
lake, a douche for which water is pumped into a barrel overhead— 
this is all. Here no one may enter who cannot swim, for the 
water goes off rapidly to a drowning depth ; the attendant holds 
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himself ready to douse in at short notice to give any needful aid. 

Of all my baths in Swiss lakes the palm must be borne by one 
in lake Lucerne, at the little village of Vitznau, whence the rail- 
road runs to the top of Righi. I had passed the night at Righi 
Kulm, and after beholding an unclouded sunrise with the Bernese 
Oberland gleaming red in the distance, and glimpses of lake and 
valley showing dimly and distantly through the level mist wreaths 
floating below, I breakfasted and walked down to Vitznau to 
take steamer for Buochs; this rapid walk of one and three-quarter 
hours was simply charming. 

The dusty sunbeams shot across the mountain tops, illuminating 
the upper air and glinting here and there upon dewy grasses or 
graceful evergreens, while leaving in velvety shadow great tracts 
of lower space out of which details of magnificent landscape 
were gradually developed in the growing light. 

Looking at Righi from the lake in the glaring afternoon sun- 
shine I had undervalued this huge mass of conglomerate, think- 
ing it bare and featureless; but now its narrow footpaths through 
rock and forest, its balmy and electric morning air, its dusky 
precipices and its tumbling streams quite won my heart. The 
day was warm, however, and my swift stride brought me to the 
foot of the mountain drenched in perspiration. How eagerly I 
sought a bath-house, and with what thorough and peneirating ani- 
mal delight I plunged into the limpid water, none can know but 
those who have enjoyed the like. That a swallow flitting lightly 
through the air has equal satisfaction I hardly believe, being well 
acquainted in dreams with the sensation of flying; neither can a 
darting fish experience it, since swimming to him is an every day, 
bread and butter sort of business. Only man I think can fully 
appreciate such a bath as this was at Vitznau; can bask and wal- 
low in pure, buoyant water with such unalloyed gratification. 

No doubt one may feel a fiercer joy when buffeting the strong 
Atlantic breakers in water a little too deep for safety, or in toss- 
ing upon the waves of the sea on a breezy day, far out beyond 
one’s depth; but in those cases the moralsensation of conquering 
nature by one’s own unaided powers is added to physical satis- 
faction. For mere contentment, a swim in a Swiss lake after 
a mountain excursion may safely be commended. 

Brussels was distinguished by having its only available bath 
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closed on the hot Sunday afternoon of my arrival there, and the 
hotel could offer nothing better than two inches of water in a tin 
pan. Monuments, churches, pictures and gardens, this handsome 
little city possesses; yet is its civilization incomplete, and a black 
mark stands against it in my memory. 

Dijon does better, and makes the most of its little river of 
twenty yards width. There one finds the shore occupied at 
intervals by floating wash-houses, where laundresses beat and 
rub the long suffering linen upon low scrubbing-boards slanting 
outwards into the water, by stands where row-boats are hired, 
and by floating baths. As I rowed a mile or two up the stream 
preparatory to a bath, passing under trees and bridges, by tall 
water grasses and by walled gardens, alongside of the busy laun- 
dries and of bathing places surrounded by canvas enclosures 
whence merry voices issued, I was diverted by the variety of cos- 
tume in the row-boats. Some of these boats carried water parties 
of well dressed men and women, paddling leisurely across the 
breadths of sunshine and the poplar shadows, while others were 
occupied by men who meant to bathe as well as row, and some of 
whom had no other garment than a shirt or a sheet, and still 
others contained soldiers, brilliant with bits of red uniform, pre- 
sumably from the barrack which formed the limit of my little 
tour. 

The bath which I visited was about 125 feet by 25 feet; the 
floor of slats was so set as to make one end shallow and to give a 
depth of 7 feet to the other end. The sides were of board, and 
were divided into dressing-rooms or cabines. On Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday it is open for ladies from 8 to 11 A. M. You 
pay for admission 25 centimes, for cabines 15, for calecon and 
towel 10; total, 14 franc, about 10 cents. 

At Paris the baths in the Seine are so numerous as to make a 
conspicuous feature of every view along the quais. They are for 
men and for women, and are of several grades. As they are so well 
known, I will only describe briefly one which I visited near the 
Place de la Concorde, and which though quite a swell establish- 
ment charges but one franc admission, with cabine, calecon, towel 
and dressing-sheet. 

The bathing tank is entirely open to sun and air, but may be 
covered by an awning; it is about 200 feet long, 60 feet wide, 
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and at the diving end 16 feet deep; a restaurant, a corn doctor 
and a jewel keeper are among the appurtenances of the place, and 
the whole affair is remarkably tasteful and handsome. 

Ona midsummer afternoon the scene is extremely animated and 
one sees a great variety of characters, among them many danaies, 
hard as it may seem to play the exquisite with nothing on but a 
calecon. One fellow whom I remember took the attention of the 
company by taking his place upon the high diving stand ten feet 
above the water, and while holding himself rigid with his hands 
at his sides, allowing himself to fall forward like a log, without a 
leap or a sign of life. He struck the water head foremost, and 
cut cleanly into it, without a splash, making as neat a dive as pos- 
sible. 

This was all very well, but directly another chap took the stand, 
‘ and falling backward instead of forward, cut just as cleanly into 
the water as the first had done. . 

In contrast with these was one of the miserable and gauche be- 
ginners, who so involuntarily afford amusement to their fellow- 
beings. He knew just as much about diving as a cow knows about 
Sunday; he was timorous, yet ambitious, and had engaged a 
teacher. Weak—shivering, he lingered on the brink and took no 
comfort from the instruction of his tutor, who, at last, after ex- 
plaining the proper position for his arms and the mude of leap- 
ing so as to throw the head downward, offered to help him go off, 
and for that purpose grasped him by the neck and waist. He 
made a feeble spring, but instantly repented when he found 
his tutor thrusting his head downward, and with legs and arms all 
abroad, splashed heavily into the water, where he struggled, pale 
and gasping, amidst unbounded applause. 

In closing this slight and rambling review of European baths, 
I repeat that in none of them was there the slightest indication 
of disorder or indecency—of rowdyism in a word—but every- 
where a friendly and good-humored enjoyment of one of the good 
things of life prevailed. 

One matter of collateral interest may be mentioned ; that is, 
the general vigor and comeliness of the men one sees at the baths. 
There are exceptions, of course, but whether it is that an undue 
proportion of the good specimens congregate there, or that those 
who frequent the baths are thereby improved, I fancied the aver- 
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age to show better there than on the streets. As for comparison 
of countries, the Austrians were, perhaps, as a whole, the best: 
proportioned, being mostly well-grown and well nourished, with- 
out obesity. The Swiss seemed tough and hardy, but were mostly 
too short. The French were better developed than I would have 
expected—that is, if the men in the Seine bath were French, which, 
of course, cannot be asserted. The North Germans were in no 
way remarkable, being usually able-bodied without much beauty 
of form. 

Excepting the little giant at Zurich, I saw no men who could 
not have been matched without difficulty in America, and in 
America I have seen at least manly figures decidedly more beauti- 
ful than his, while also quite powerful enough. 

Three weeks after bathing in the Seine I reached home in the 
month of August, and though personally well enough off, with a 
bathing pond at my country place and bath-room in the house, I 
could but contrast the arrangements I had seen in European cities 
with the lack of suitable bathing places in Philadelphia. There 
is indeed a snug little swimming bath on Broad street below 
Walnut, much frequented by children and very suitable for them; 
there is a pool for bathers on Smith’s Island, and bath-tubs in 
private houses are of course numerous ; but as for swimming, what 
else is there for our 700,000 inhabitants besides the two places just 
named. 

Yet Philadelphia lies between two great tidal rivers, and has a 
water frontage of many miles which bathers are prohibited, under 
considerable penalties, from using. How easy it would seem to 
establish bath houses at intervals of a mile or two along the water’s 
edge, accessible to all under certain rules, and each in charge of a 
policeman. 


It may be said that something of the sort was tried in 1871 and 





11 observe with pieasure the annexed paragraph in a recent Philadelphia 
daily paper ; 

Gloucester City.—A gentleman from Philadelphia has in contemplation the 
erection of a number of bathing houses on the river shore at this point, for the 
purpose of affording to Philadelphians and others cheap and easily accessible 
means of securing cleanliness in the absence of such conveniences nearer home. 
Bathing robes will be furnished, and the river at the point proposed is free from 
obstructions or danger. 
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1872, but had to be abandoned because the privileges were abused. 

‘The difficulty may have arisen from defective construction or 
rather defective design of the houses, or from unwise or insufficient 
regulations, or more probably from negligent or insufficiently 
rigid administration ; whatever the defects or difficulties were 
the experience gained would no doubt preserve a fresh attempt 
from arepetition of them, and the new essay would by so much 
be more sure of success. 

At first only one or two public baths, that is free baths, should 
be started ; but that one or two should be very carefully planned 
and built, and most inflexibly governed. A single good bath, 
costing at the utmost ten thousand dollars, and well con- 
ducted for a season, would demonstrate the utility of the 
system, and would open the way for others to be set up with any 
improvements that the experience of the first might suggest. If 
no appropriation could be obtained fcr the purpose from the City 
Councils, there are perhaps enough liberal persons in the city to 
establish a normal public bath as a sort of Mission; to do so 
would be as pure and meritorious a charity as to found a soup 
house, and would perhaps save as many lives, to say nothing of 
souls. 

As for rowdyism and lack of decorum, while having strong faith 
in the capabilities of my countrymen in those respects under pro- 
vocative circumstances, I have no less faith in their foundation 
of common sense. Let it be once and forever known that a 
valuable privilege may be enjoyed upon certain conditions, but 
absolutely not otherwise, and those conditions will be complied 
with ; let the use of hosen or calecon be imperative, and a small 
charge be made for hiring such a garment to those who come un- 
provided ; let any disorder or vulgarity be punished not only by 
summary ejectment and forfeiture of right to enter thereafter, but 
also by fine or imprisonment, which should be exemplary in the 
first instances, and I firmly believe that public bath houses may 
serve the secondary purpose of improving the civility of our people. 

But, besides such free baths, is it not certain that pay swim- 
ming baths would support themselves, and be reasonably profit- 
able? The young men who are improving their physique by boating, 
base ball and other exercises, would promptly avail themselves of 
such baths as Paris possesses. During the Centennial Exhibition, 
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in the midst of our tropical summer, such baths would, doubt- 
less, be more profitable than even bar-rooms for the dispensing of 
cobblers, cock-tails, and other mixed drinks, and I for one would 
be ashamed to see a swarm of perspiring foreigners to whom no 
such refuge could be offered. 

With the abundant facilities of water supply and drainage 
about the Centennial grounds, there would be no difficulty in 
establishing one or more excellent bathing places close to the 
main buildings. An excellent place for a floating bath would be 
in the Schuylkill, between the zoological garden and the canal 
locks. Foran intra-mural swimming bath, the skating rink, on 
Chestnut street, near the Schuylkill bridge, would be admirably 
adapted. A steam pump, to draw abundant water from the river ; 
some private bath rooms, with hot and cold water; a large tank, 
occupying about half the floor, with dressing cabinets around it 
—this is all that is needed to make here a most excellent estab- 
lishment, its winter use for skating remaining uninjured. 

But the choicest place of all—one that could, at light expense, 
be made at least equal to any swimming bath in the world—is the 
forebay at Fairmount ; and this, without the slightest detraction 
from its present purpose. 

Imagine a slat floor, solidly built in the water of this forebay, 
sloping from a depth of two feet at the inlet to the full depth 
of the pool at the other extremity; a strong palisade parallel to 
the outlet embankment, and ten feet distant from it, reaching 
from the slat floor to a height of two feet above the water. 

Then floor over that ten feet width, leaving five feet next the 
pool for platform, and dividing the other five feet into dressing 
rooms. Stretch over the whole a stout awning, and behold, 
you have a bath fit for kings. Of course the supply to the 
pumps would be taken with all due precaution above the bath, 
leaving to pass through it only the water flowing to the wheels 
and turbines. 

If a few years ago it had been proposed to use the forebay for 
this purpose, probably no one would have entertained the idea 
foramoment. Since the advent of the Park Commission, so many 
of the old Philadelphia fetters and superstitions have been thrown 
off, that such a project may now perhaps claim attention. That the 
Commission would most cheerfully grant any proper facilities to 
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suitable persons for erecting bathing places within the Park, I have 
no doubt whatever ; and that such places, within the limits and 
jurisdiction of the Park, would be well governed, may safely be 
presumed. 

Something must be done, and that speedily. Mere general 
repression and prohibition of open air bathing has been carried 
to its limit, since not only is such bathing forbidden on the pre- 
text of indecency by Ordinance of Councils along all the navigable 
water fronts of the city, but the Park Commission have also cut 
off the upper Schuylkill and all waters under their control, by the 
general penal rule No. 12: ‘‘ No person shall go in to bathe 
within the Park ;’’ and this without the slightest attempt to pro- 
vide any substitute. When the affectation of politeness and de- 
corum rises to such a height, human nature will not suffer it, 
and ought not to. There may be no bath riots akin to the historical 
bread riots ; but boys are forced to sneaking and law breaking to 
gratify a healthy and proper desire. 

If everywhere in Europe the necessity of bathing is acknowledged 
and provided for ; if even in the heart of London the Serpentine 
in Hyde Park is free at stated times to bathers, shall Philadel- 
phians be told that they ought not to think of such a vulgar 
thing, but ought to rest contented with walking soberly to and 
from their work, and seeking their recreation in theatres and grog 
shops? Can it be expected that they will tamely submit to be 
thus deprived of their God-given privileges, and with water 
flowing all around them, to be tormented after the manner of 
Tantalus? 

The position is becoming intolerable, and the easy remedy 
must be adopted. JosEPH WHARTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE—NoOs. 9, 10, II, 
pp. 327 to 446. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

We have had occasion once before to notice this excellent 
series of scientific tracts, whose wide circulation is one among 
many proofs of a remarkably wide-spread curiosity aroused upon 
the broadest and most important of subjects, among classes who, 
twenty years ago, read nothing but novels and newspapers. 
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Science made Easy is now the most profitable speculation of a 
bookseller. This is partly the cause and partly the effect of the 
labors of a few eminent physicists and biologists, who unite to 
great professional ability a faculty of clear and terse expression. 
The story which they have to tell is far more interesting than the 
most intense love story, and far more “‘sensational’’ than the 
most elaborate conundrum of Wilkie Collins; but it demands, 
with all possible art in the telling, a certain strain of mind in the 
grasp of unfamiliar ideas; and it is a hopeful sign that the readers 
of ‘Granville de Vigne ’’ and ‘‘ The Woman in White ’’ will buy 
such books as these. We open upon a paper by Professor Hunt, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on ‘‘ The Origin 
of Metalliferous Deposits.’’ That is not a very taking title, and 
yet a more interesting chapter of Earth-history, as the Germans 
call it, we have rarely met with. 

The question to be answered is this: ‘‘ The superficial crust of 
the earth, from which all the rocks and minerals that we know 
have been generated, must have contained, diffused through it, 
from the earliest time, all the elements which we now meet with 
in our study of the earth, whether still diffused or accumulated in 
particular veins or beds. Now, how have these elements thus 
been brought together, and why is it that they are not all still 
widely and universally diffused? Why are the compounds of 
iron in beds by themselves, copper, silver and gold gathered to- 
gether in veins, and iodine concentrated in a few ores and certain 
mineral waters ?’’ Taking the compounds of iron as types of these 
accumulations, Professor Hunt’s answer may be condensed as 
follows : 

Iron is diffused through the earth in two forms, the protoxide 
and the peroxide. The former containing one atom of oxygen to 
one of the base, forms compounds either colorless or biuish or 
greenish ; the peroxide contains two atoms of oxygen to one of 
the base, and is reddish brown in color. The substance known 
as iron-rust is the most common example. Now the protoxide of 
iron is readily soluble in water ; and as water exists everywhere, 
and everywhere tends to flow together at the lowest level, it may 
easily be seen that the protoxides held in solution would, in the 
course of time, accumulate into beds. But this process actually 
takes place through the peroxide. All water contains organic 
matter, or passes over soil of which organic matter forms a part. 
The carbon in this organic matter has a strong affinity for the 
oxygen of iron, and rapidly strips the peroxide of its extra por- 
tion of oxygen, converting the insoluble peroxide into the soluble 
protoxide ; becoming itself oxidized and converted into carbonic 
acid in the process. The protoxide thus held in solution then 
absorbs oxygen from the air, again becomes peroxide, separates 
as a film on the surface of the water, and finally sinks to the bot- 
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tom as a reddish ochre, or becomes aggregated as a massive iron 
ore. ‘* We find in rock formations of very different ages, beds 
ef sediment which have been deprived of iron by organic agen- 
eies, and near them will generally be found the accumulated iron. 
Go into any coal region, and you will see evidences that this pro- 
cess was at work when the coal beds were forming. The soil in 
which the coal plants grew has been deprived of its iron, and, 
when burned, turns white, as do most of the slaty beds from the 
coal rocks. It is the ancient soil which constitutes the so-called 
fire-clay, prized for making fire-bricks, which, from the absence 
of both iron and alkalis, are very infusible. Interstratified with 
these we often find, in the form of iron-stone, the separated 
metals, and thus from the same series of rocks may be obtained 
the fuel, the ore, and the fire-clay.”’ 

Not all of these papers are so satisfactory as Professor Hunt’s 
address. There is a lecture on Atoms, by Professor Clifford, de- 
livered at Manchester, presumably before a mixed audience, 
which is a perfect marvel in the way of still farther confusing a 
difficult subject The topics of his address are entirely removed 
from the world of sense, and are to be dealt with only by subtle 
reasoning and inference from observed facts. They can be made 
apprehensible to people in general only by apt illustrations and 
comparisons ; and when Professor Clifford likens an atom to a set 
of metal bells, fastened to elastic stalks, and surrounded by a 
whalebone framework, and then remarks incidentally that no one 
must suppose that ‘‘ there is anything in an atom which is in the 
shape of a bell, or anything analogous to an elastic stalk in it ;”’ 
when we have to imagine, further on, screens of piano-strings, a 
series of fiddles, and various other complex arrangements ; and 
when we remember Tyndall’s lucid explanations of the same order 
of phenomena, we conclude that the Manchester lecturer, though 
doubtless eminent in his own department, should confine himself 
to a scientific audience. 


IVAN DE BIRON, OR THE RusstIAN CoURT IN THE MIDDLE OF LAST 
Century. By Sir Arthur Helps, the Author of ‘ Friends in 
Council.’’ Pp. 473. Boston: Roberts & Bros. 

Those who like to search into the motive of a literary work will 
not have far to go in this instance. That the private secretary of 
Queen Victoria should select a Russian subject for a novel at the 
time when the two royal houses are entering into very close alli- 
ance, is but natural. Just now Russia is no longer the dé¢e noire of 
English public opinion, and England has ceased to be so to Rus- 
sia since the war of 1870. Each country is inclined to think well 
of the other, and to put good constructions upon its past, its 
present and its future. 
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Sir Arthur Helps has taken for his real heroine the Empress Eliza- 
beth. To depict the personal character and the public policy of 
the Empress, he tells us the story of two young persons attached 
to her court, the one the nephew and secretary of the statesman 
de Biron, the other a daughter of an aristocratic house. . The 
Empress is the dea ex machiné who interposes, not always success- 
fully, at critical points of the story, and finally crowns the happi- 
ness of the lovers. The story vibrates between St. Petersburg 
and Siberia, in a fashion that was characteristic of high life in 
Russia during last century. There is no special pains taken to 
reproduce the details of Russian life and manners; the author is 
nota literary pre-Raphaelite. He aims at giving the broad lines of 
life and character, and making the reader feel that these Slavonic 
men and women were of like passions with ourselves. 

His portrait of Elizabeth is a decided success. He hides noth- 
ing of her faults, while he does not feel called upon to load his 
pages with offensive details. He shows her as she was—a shrewd, 
good-humored, kind-hearted, but sensual woman, who loved 
pleasure and hated pain for both herself and others. To most 
English and American readers the picture will be as new as it is 
true to life. We hardly realize how great a gulf existed between 
her character and that of her successor, Catherine—-a woman who 
had all her faults and few of her excellencies. 

The subordinate characters, for as such we must regard the 
nominal hero and heroine, do not impress us so much. There is 
a lack of individuality about them, such as might be expected in 
the fictitious creations of a doctrinaire like our author. A con- 
firmed habit of aphoristic thinking has probably weakened his 
feeling for personal peculiarities; by continually dwelling on 
what is common to all men, or to large classes of men, he has 
ceased to perceive with vividness or to create with force the 
indescribable something that differentiates one human being from 
another. But his fine taste keeps him from offending in a positive 
way against the probabilities, and his large general knowledge of 
human nature enables him to fill up the outline of his conceptions 
much better than is ordinarily done. 

Our author has some peculiarities of manner that will not 
escape the most careless reader, such as his dividing the story into 
books, and printing the number of the book at the head of each 
chapter, and also the contents of the chapter itself. Those who 
know how careful he is will naturally infer that he has some 
reason for this; but the effect of this old-fashioned giving of 
“‘arguments’’ is rather disagreeable. It seems very stiff. 

The book abounds in little bits of aphoristic wisdom that might 
have been printed in Brevia. Thus the Czarina tells the heroine: 
‘“‘ My dear: In almost all things we are not only much better but 
m uch wiser than the men ; but in one respect they are our superiors ; 
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they are far more just than we are. You may manage your Ivan 
and have your own way completely (for my dear, you do love to 
have your own way), except in some matter where justice, or what 
he thinks to be justice, is concerned.”’ 

To sum up: this is a well told and interesting story, written in 
the purest English, out of a pure heart, and full of historical in- 
formation about a very remarkable period and country. 


Tue Circuit Riper: A Tale of the Heroic Age. By Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, author of Zhe Hoosier Schoolmaster, etc. Ilus- 
trated. Pp. 332. New York, J. B. Ford & Co. 

Nothing in English and American literature is more needed 
than novels written by people who have a thorough knowledge 
of provincial peculiarities, and are able to reproduce them ina 
book. The progress of civilization is rapidly effacing everything 
distinctive of locality in both countries, but in the vast host of 
fictions—especially in American that are intended to set forth the 
glories and frivolities of city life, very few of merit are meant to 
put in record the ways and modes of the unfashionable world. 
Scott, Galt and Macdonald did that for Scotland; Charlotte 
Bronté, for Yorkshire; Mrs. Gaskell, for Lancashire ; Dickens 
for the low-born Cockneys ; but not a tithe of the wonderful 
variety of life and character that is slowly moulding into the 
American of the future, has received any attention. Mrs. Stowe 
has written some good New England novels. O/d Town Folks, and 
The Minister’ s Wooing, for instance. But even she must hurry off 
to New York scenes, to draw laughable pictures of a life that she 
knows only by snatches, in My Wife and and Pink and White 
Tyranny. Bayard Taylor has studied the Quaker ways of his 
native Pennsylvania, and Bret Harte depicts the other pole of 
American society in his sketches of California. 

But all these are only a begining. Who has described the 
Pennsylvanian Germans, or the Scotch-Irish of the Allegheny 
ridges, or the homes of the Great West ? 

Mr. Eggleston makes a beginning forthe West. His Hoosier 
Schoolmaster at once gave him a name and a place in literature, 
and attracted attention even beyond the Atlantic. An abridge- 
ment of it was printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in a trans- 
lation, of course, and therefore, shorn of its strength. Every one 
saw that in that Wabash Valley region there was a rich mine of 
originality and character, and asked for more. . 

His new story gives us the Hoosier clergyman of the primitive 
Methodist type ; in labors abundant, seeing life on a thousand 
sides ; in perils oft; in tribulations oft; kept up to his work by 
a whole-souled devotion to his Master and ‘‘the salvation of souls.”’ 
He aims to show us the heroic age of the church, when every- 
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thing was hostile to it, and when it grew at a rate unexampled in 
later religious history. But we have our doubts as to the entire 
success of the attempt. It is one thing to write of an actual] and 
present state of society, and to reproduce its salient points. It 
is another thing, and a very different one, to write of the past, 
and attempt to reproduce it. Anachronism is the easiest of literary 
exploits, and very subtle anachronisms characterize the cleverest 
historical novels. Old Mortality is a huge massof them. Even 
Adam Bede is not free from them. The author of the Circuit Rider 
has not succeeded where Sir Walter Scott and Mrs. Lewes have 
failed. Conceptions and notions borrowed from our own more 
hopeful and more tolerant age, abound in his pages. An ideal of 
Christian character that belongs to the age of Kingsley and Mau- 
rice, Beecher and Chapin, is transferred to the period when they 
were children at the breast. Not that facts are misstated and man- 
ners misrepresented, but the subtler traits of thought and expres- 
sion are missed, as regards the better educated persons of the 
story. Just as the artist continually dresses Rev. Morton Goodwin 
in a coat of the latest clerical cut, of a fashion that came in 
thirty or forty years later with the Oxford Tractarian movement, 
so are the intellectual clothes of some of the characters out of, 
keeping with their time. 

But the book is a good one; first-rate of its kind. There is 
as much plot asis proper in a clerical novel, or may be a little 
more. ‘The personages are sharply defined and well individual- 
ized. The bits of old Methodist history that it gives are keenly 
interesting ; the local flavor is very marked. No one who begins 
it will fail to read it through to the end, and wish that Mr. 
Eggleston may give us many more like it. 


PLEASANT TALKS about Fruits, Flowers and Farming. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. New edition, with additional matter from 
recent writings published and unpublished. [Pp x. 498.] New 
York, J. B. Ford & Co. 

This is another volume of the new uniform edition of Mr. Beech- 
er’s writings, being in fact the new edition of a book with the same 
title that was first published fifteen years ago. Much of it is 
twenty-seven years old, having been contributed to a Western 
agricultural periodical, when the author was pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Indianapolis. Other parts are quite fresh and 
new, having been written in recent years. But it would puzzle 
even careful critics to distinguish the different strata of the book ; 
save that the earlier are less effusive and more business-like. All 
of it is from the same brain—fresh, hopeful, genial and pleasant. 

Mr. Beecher took to farming and horticulture as a relaxation 
from the strain of pastoral work, having fallen in with Loudon’s 
works in the Indianapolis library. The beginning of the first 
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agricultural periodical of the West gave him an outlet for what 
wooden people would have thought his otherwise useless learning. 
It has been of use to him all his life long, giving him bonds and 
ties to the material world that have done their share to keep his 
mind and heart fresh and wholesome. Every road-side has its 
treasures for him, every field its meaning. He has had, what 
Carlyle so sorely laments the want of, an introduction to every 
plant and insect that grows or moves in his companionship on 
the breast of our common mother earth. 

The contents of the work are of the most miscellaneous kind, 
varying from theology and political economy to housekeepers’ 
receipts. It is of interest to all who have farms or gardens and 
all who would like to have them. The former will find it of use; 
to the latter it will be about the best substitute that literature 
supplies. 


THE Poems oF Twenty Years. By Laura Winthrop Johnson. 

New York: DeWitt C. Lent & Co., 1874. 

It is to be hoped that the title of this work does not evidence 
the continuous efforts of a score of years. As such, it would bea 
sad text on the misapplication of more than average abilities, on 
which subject many a sermon might be preached to a host of 
literary Mrs. Jellybies, who, in their anxiety for the mental 
welfare of a distant posterity, yield themselves prey to their own 
imaginations. Indeed, no more terrible delusions can befall a 
woman than to fancy her mission is to write poetry. It is ierrible 
to herself, for she becomes a martyr to a restless cry iike that of 
Mr Carlyle’s, ‘‘ Produce! produce, if it be but the infinitesimallest 
product of a fraction, produce it in God’s name ;’’ terrible to the 
world, because she does produce it, and as a product it is apt to 
be both infinitesimally and vulgarly fractional. But whatever 
imputation on the former score can be laid to the charge of the 
authoress of the present poems, she must be held free from any 
accusations on the latter. ‘They are the harmless efforts of a lady, 
and of a lady who enjoys a wider mental horizon, and one more 
cheerful than that of many of her set, and who does not consider 
that her powers of versification were given her for the uprooting 
of all the evils of society. As the unpublished efforts of a thought- 
ful, sensitive mind, it is probable that they would have had an 
influence that they can hardly claim in the bold effrontery of a 
binding ; and had a circulation among a few appreciative friends 
been sought for them, it would have been easier than it is now to 
recognize their merit. But tested by the standard with which 
their authoress has challenged comparison, we must deny that they 
possess any general interest, and express surprise at their publica- 
tion. The verses are uninteresting, but Miss Johnson, at all 
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events, does not seem consumed with the gnawing flame of some 
burdensome story which she is desirous to tell. The excuse for 
the book is contained in the first verse of the preface : 


“T ask not if the Poet’s gift be mine, 

Though in mine ear and heart sweet music ringing 
Makes life a thing half sad and half divine; 

I ever sing but for the love of singing.” 


But her singing lacks depth of sound and spirit, and her sub- 
jects are such old ones that it would be difficult to make them ap- 
pear in a new light. Yet she has a quick ear for rhythm and her 
lines rarely halt. The following suggests her happiest style: 


“But ah, for youth, and strength, and love, and light! 
A shadow fell upon them all one day, 
For they were parted. White and cold she lay— 
And the day came when even that was gone, 
And there was nothing—nothing but a grave ;— 
A little grass where the wild autumn rain 
Beat cold and dreary, and the last red leaves 
Lay for a moment and were whirled away.” 


‘“‘ The Four Elements,’’ ‘* The Neckar,’’ ‘‘ Nightfall,’’ and some 
of the poems on ‘* The War,’’ are among the best productions in 
the book, but we fear that there is very little in it to save it from 
a speedy return to oblivion. 


“My VisiT TO THE SUN; OR CRITICAL Essays ON Puysics, MEtT- 
APHYsICS AND Eruics. By Lawrence S. Benson. Vol. LI, 
Physics.”’ New York: James S. Burnton, 1874. 

This little book of 157 pages is neatly printed on tinted paper, 
and is written in the form of an “tallegory.’’ In the introduction 
the author takes a bird’s eye view of ‘* thinkers ’’ from a stand- 
point of one who certainly should not be confounded with this 
class; or, perhaps, it would be juster to say, of one not entirely 
recovered from the journey indicated in the title of the book. In 
this introduction he premises that when men look at things from 
the same standpoint they will agree ; a remark the verity of which 
augurs well for the remainder of the book. After describing the 
class of thinkers who accept religion, he passes to the views of 
others who (if those views are correctly stated,) are impudent 
imbeciles. Intrenching these latter in a straw fortress, he 
valiantly knocks it about their ears, and proceeds to consider 
Magnetism (in what connection is not quiteclear). He asserts that 
“any discoveries which can show its influence on the manifold 
works in the wranological and telluric departments of the universe, 
should de deeply valued by the studem, and merit the approbation of 
the philosopher.’’ 

This point settled, the real work begins. A traveler has been to 
the Sun and has returned. Never mind how. This traveler had 
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been curiously unfortunate while a resident of the earth, never hav- 
ing seen fire or flame, lightning or any form of terrestial illumina- 
tion, for he tells us that he has seen ‘‘ from reflected light only.” 
It is a pity, in view of the important results to science which an 
interview of an ordinarily experienced inhabitant of our globe and 
a citizen of the sun might produce, that some more fitting repre- 
sentative of our race was not this traveler, and this feeling is so 
far strengthened on reading his explanations to the sun-man of 
terrestial science, that one cannot refrain from believing that the 
latter may have imparted more to him than his notes contain, ac- 
cording to which this So/-on seems to suggest the existence on his 
orb of thistles. 

The celestial traveler saw from the sun, bodies moving to and 
fro, but not ‘‘ studded so thickly, like they appear from the earth.” 
The c. t. ‘*cannot call them orbs, or even stars, for they are 
dark.’’ Perhaps it is against solar law to speak of a dark orb or 
star, and our terrestial honesty in calling a spade a spade is not 
common there. 

It would be interesting to know how dark these stars were: 
whether they were dark by comparison with places in the firma- 
ment where there were no stars and no light ; and also, if they 
reflected the light by means of which they affected the c. t.’s optic 
nerve. In the latter case, the c. t. must except these bodies from 
the objects around him, which he says shone by a light of their own. 
The buzzing like a bee hive must have been delightful to hear 
from these bodies, ‘‘ whose distances from each other are great 
and uniform.’’ Here there is a ‘‘ clearness’’ around him, a “‘ soft- 
ness and brightness so different from the glaring and dazzling light 
seen on earth.’’ ‘* The light emanates from him, penetrating the 
most opaque substances.’’ It is to be regretted that this clearness 
did not penetrate the c. t.’s mind, which, it would seem, was one 
of these latter. ‘‘ Perfume becomes fro/ific and wbiguitous.” 
Why not, also autogenetic and vibratory? ‘‘ Nothing shows 
that the sun is not elementary ’’—certainly the solar education 
would seem to be. The c. t. walks “effortless,’’ showing that the 
increase of muscle power must be greater there than that of vision. 

The sun man appears, and with both truth and politeness (since 
it is never night), says ‘* good-day.’’ The rest of the book consists 
of a conversational disputation of the peripatetic order, unre- 
lieved by a single pause for refreshment. The c. t. being reassured 
by the s. m.’s promise to listen ‘‘edifyingly ’’ to what c. t. had to 
say, he proceeds: ‘‘ Heat is evolved by friction, fermentation, 
combustion, chemical action, electricity and magnetism. We 
have latent heat and specific heat. Heat can be conducted, radi- 
ated, reflected, refracted and uwndulated.’’ The ‘‘three mile heat e 
was probably omitted from this category because that is udu 
lated, 
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The c. t. opens the eyes of the s. m. (very naturally) by ex- 
plaining how heat is conducted from the cool surface to the mol- 
ten centre of the earth, thus explaining this milk in this cocoanut. 
After ten pages of this kind of philosophy the general reader 
will heartily endorse thes. m.’s exclamation, ‘‘ Benighted man !”’ 
But really when we see (p. 45) s. m.’s hopelessly idiotic attempt 
to prove that the heat experienced on the earth does not proceed 
from the sun, our sympathy is immediately transferred to our 
owncountryman. He says in this case, ‘‘ Heat going from the sun 
* * the universe would have been inflamed * * to warm 
the air resting immediately on the surface of the earth, and not 
the air above the earth, would have to be neutralized in its prop- 
erties in passing to the earth,’’ etc. Again, ‘‘ heat on earth is 
known to be possessed of the property of becoming more uncom- 
fortable the nearer you approach it,’’ etc., etc. ‘‘In order for 
the sun to be that hot body,”’ etc., “there would necessarily be a 
graat consumption of fuel taking place continually,” etc. ‘‘If the 
heat passed from the sun to the earth * * how could there be 
cold air above ?” (the italics are the c. t.’s). ‘*In order for the 
sun to trasmit heat * * with the same undiminished effects, 
there must necessarily be an inexhaustible fund of fuel in the sun.” 

It is clear that the s. m, was expressing himself in a language 
and on a subject he had but imperfectly mastered, though with a 
coolness one would expect from an inhabitant of so cold a star, 
he mournfully remarks : ‘* What makes your ignorance so deplora- 
ble, you have without a knowledge of the nature of heat, given laws 
for its action amenable to your convenience.”’ 

One of the great charms of this book is that the sympathy of 
the reader always shifts to the person addressed. Thus, instead 
of returning the charge, our polite representative accuses the s. m. 
of “metaphysical finesse,’’ a charge utterly without foundation. No 
wonder the s. m. replies, ‘‘ it would have been better to have re- 
mained silent.’” We agree with him. C. t. then informs s. m. 
that a man’s five senses will acquaint him with the physical knowl- 
edge, his inte//ect with all the mental knowledge, and his reason 
and instinct with all their moral knowledge.’’ Judging from the 
title of this book, our representative was destitute of the five senses, 
and the sixth sense also. On p. 78 the s. m. blows c. t. out of 
water thus : 

C. t.—** When I see an apple fallto the earth * * * Ican 
say that attraction to the earth is the cause and the fallen apple 
the effect.” 

S. m.—‘ Most assuredly not,’’ for (p. 80) “ had there been no 
rain there would have been no apple to fall.’’ ; 

“AN EFFECT CAN NOT BE A CAUSE.’’ (p. 81.) 
P The fear expressed (p. 82) by c. t., that s. m.’s remarks will 
stir up the philosophers on earth,’’ is groundless. (p. 87.) ‘‘Ob- 
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servations give facts, while hypotheses give principles, laws and 
causes.”’ 

S. m. indulges in a long lecture, occupying fifty pages, in the 
course of which he touches upon many sciences in his own solar 
fashion. We cannot notice all the beauties of this discourse, but 
cannot refrain from making this extract from his epitome of 
chemistry. ‘* Man’’ * * ‘regards those bodies which cannot be 
resolved into more simple bodies, such as oxygen, simple com- 
bustibles, metals, earths, caloric and light. Among the latter he 
regards those bodies which are formed by two simple bodies; 
those formed by a simple and compound body, and those formed 
by two compound bodies,’’ &c. 

‘The compound bodies formed of two simple bodies are 
known as water, alcohol, oils, alkalies and acids; tinose formed 
by two compound bodies are soaps, @ compound,’’ (sic) ‘where 
oils enter without decomposition ; neutral salts, a combination 
of acids with alkalies, earths or metallic oxides,’’ &c., &c. ‘ You 
cannot fail to see that his’’ (man’s) ‘‘products are greatly circum- 
scribed, being invariably characterized by a binary composition 
such as exists among inorganic substances ; and he is absolutely 
unable, from the complexity of ingredients, to re-compose organ- 
ic substances.’’ 

‘* Attraction implies contact only of the particles * * whereas 
chemical affinity is the saturation of one body with another 
body.” 

‘In chemical language so/ution signifies saturation.” 

**Evaporation being a mechanical process, the solution is no 
chemical union.”’ 

“The contact of one atom of a body with the atom of another 
body cannot produce chemica/ union, because the atoms having 
contact only still retain their peculiar properties and do not 
saturate each other; whilst in chemical union the atoms lose their 
distinctive features and become d/ended in each other by saturation, 
and thus remain until decomposed by other chemical unions, or 
precipitated with their original properties.’’ ; 

‘“‘Man having no guide * * except his senses, it is impossi- 
ble for him to discover anything beyond their cognizances.” 

p- 132. ‘When I reveal to you the nature of light, you will 
readily understand what the philosophers of the earth denominate 
the attraction of gravitation, chemical affinity,’’ etc., etc. : 

We would suppose that this is quite as likely at least as that his 
victim would understand the nature of ight. 

p. 140. ‘* Matter is that inert swdstance which gives the funda- 
mentals to odor, flavor, sound, tangibility and visibility.’ * * 

‘*For instance, philosophers have called extension a property 
of matter. Is extensionin flavor? * * Is divisibility in odor? 
* * Is form in sound ?”’ 
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Not content with ‘‘ striking deeply at the roots of man’s elec- 
trical knowledge ’’ (whatever that may be), and ‘causing a stir 
among the philosophers of earth’’ by his startling disclosures in 
chemistry, this ruthless solar Goth must needs tear down the 
structure of our knowledge of the earth (terrestrial knowledge, we 
suppose he would call it). Thus: ‘ Now, the horizon is always 
on a level with the eye of the spectator,’’ (p. 144,) ‘‘and two or 
more lines, at different distances from each other, can de perpen- 
dicular to the same plane of the sensible horizon, and ave con- 
sequently parallel to each other.’’ (p. 142.) ‘‘Now, the two or 
more plumb lines being parallel to each other, however far the 
lines may be extended toward ’”’ (sic) ‘‘the earth, they will never 
meet each other, and consequently they do not tend to the centre 
of the earth.’’ (p. 145.) 

One good result of the work is to make us quite content to in- 
habit the earth, where we can find only an occasional s. m. If 
generally credited, this visit to the Sun will cause in all the belief 
that the Ptolemaic system is the correct one, and that not only 
attraction, but intelligence, varies as the inverse square of the dis- 
tance from her surface. 
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